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NOTE SUR L’ANALYSE DES SYNTAGMES 
HEnryY FREI 


1. Un article récent de M. Francis Mikus! rejette la définition du syntagme 
donnée par M. Marouzeau dans son Lexique de la terminologie linguistique? 
‘réunion ou fusion de deux ou plusieurs signes combinés en un complexe.’ L’ex- 
pression ou pleusieurs serait de trop dans cet énoncé et constituerait ‘une grave 
faute’, parce qu’ ‘on admet couramment que le syntagme est binaire’ (32).* 

Cette critique appelle deux réserves. D’une part, dans le domaine de la science 
tout au moins, le fait de s’écarter de ce qui est couramment admis ne constitue 
pas, en soi, une grave faute. D’autre part, il est permis de se demander jusqu’A 
quel point la théorie que prétend que ‘tout syntagme est binaire’* est couramment 
admise et dans quelle mesure elle est ‘incontestable.’ 

Or, la définition de M. Marouzeau, qui ajoute d’ailleurs le nom de Saussure 
entre parenthéses,‘ ne fait au fond que paraphraser le texte du Cours de linguisti- 
que générale: ‘Le syntagme se compose . . . toujours de deux ou plusieurs unités 
consécutives.” Je reléve avec une certaine surprise que M. Mikus ne s’en est 
pas apercu. I] déclare seulement que ‘Saussure qui a, comme nous le savons, 
lancé le terme,’ ne s’exprime nulle part décidément pour la binarité’ (34). 

Dans un article posthume des Mélanges Bally,’ Trubetzkoy a souligné qu’il 
était bien loin d’envisager le rapport de déterminé 4 déterminant comme le seul 
rapport syntagmatique possible. Doutant fort, contrairement 4 Bally, que le 
sujet et le prédicat puissent étre considérés comme déterminé et déterminant, il 
distingue des syntagmes déterminatifs (formés d’un déterminé et d’un détermi- 
nant, p. ex. ‘l’homme bestial’), des syntagmes prédicatifs (formés d’un sujet et 


1 Le syntagme est-il binaire? Word 3.32-8 (1947). Les chiffres placés entre parenthéses 
dans mén texte renvoient aux pages de cet article. 

? Paris 1942?. 

3 Qu dichotomique. On veut dire par l& que l’analyse se fait toujours de deux en deux: 
bonne a tout faire donne bonne + 4 tout faire, d tout faire donne a + tout faire. 

4 Ch. Bally, Linguistique générale et linguistique francaise §155 (Berne, A. Francke 1944). 
Italiques de Bally. 

5 ‘On a appelé de ce nom (F. de Saussure)...’ 

*176 (Lausanne 1916'). Il ne peut s’agir d’une négligence de rédaction, car un autre 
passage (249) parle de méme de ‘la combinaison de plusieurs termes en un syntagme,’ ov 
plusieurs a le sens de ‘deux ou plus.’ 

7 Antérieurement & la publication du Cours, il a été employé déja, il est vrai, par le 
linguiste polonais Baudouin de Courtenay, mais dans une acception tout autre et qui, 
heureusement, n’a pas prévalu. Cf. Travaux du Cercle linguistique de Prague 4.322 note 
(1931) avec les objections de Bally et Sechehaye. 

* 75-82 (Genéve, Georg 1939). 
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d’un prédicat: ‘’homme est une béte’), et ajoute une troisiéme classe, ‘représen- 
tée par les syntagmes sociatifs, dont les deux termes se trouvent toujours dans un 
rapport syntagmatique avec quelqu’autre membre du méme énoncé’ (l’auteur 
entend deux sujets se rapportant au méme prédicat, deux prédicats au méme 
sujet, deux déterminants au méme déterminé etc., et donne comme exemple: 
‘Vhomme, la béte ... l’oiseau’).° Trubetzkoy ne s’explique pas sur la binarité 
ou la non-binarité, mais on remarquera que si, pour les syntagmes sociatifs 
comme pour les autres, il ne parle que de deux termes, son dernier exemple, 
considéré sous sa forme compléte (trois termes), ne peut étre interprété d’une 
maniére binaire. 

Enfin, M. Otto Funke, disciple d’Anton Marty et éditeur de ses écrits post- 
humes, a déclaré dans un ouvrage récent qu’il ne peut souscrire 4 la théorie de 
Bally du syntagme 4 deux membres."® 

Non seulement donc M. Marouzeau est loin d’étre un isolé, mais il ne se 
trouve méme pas du tout en mauvaise compagnie. Au lieu de parler de ‘grave 
faute,’ ne s’agirait-il pas plutét, comme si souvent, d’une différence de points de 
vue et par conséquent de terminologie? 

Je commence par les faits. ‘Toutes les combinaisons de signes que |’on peut 
alléguer comme exemples d’analyse non-binaire,—et il y en a, quoi qu’en pense 
M. Mikus,—appartiennent au rapport de coordination: 
fr. hommes, femmes, enfants, tout le monde y a passé; 

Laura Bridgman, sourde, muette et aveugle; 

le drapeau rouge-blanc-bleu; 

la déclaration franco-anglo-américaine; 

les Etats du Benelux; 

le systéme CGS (centimétre-gramme-seconde) ; 
lat. went, uidi, uici ‘Je suis venu, j’ai vu, j’ai vaincu’; 

suouetaurilia ‘sacrifice d’un pore, d’une brebis et d’un taureau’; 
all. der Sender Rotweissrot (poste d’émission autrichien). 

Si l’on veut soutenir que tout syntagme est binaire, on est donc obligé d’ex- 
clure le rapport de coordination du domaine de la syntagmatique. Inversement, 
celui qui admet que les syntagmes ne sont pas tous binaires ignorera cette re- 
striction. 

Saussure n’a pas posé le probléme, mais nous pouvons aisément inférer de son 
Cours qu’il efit considéré rouge-blanc-bleu comme un syntagme, et comme un 
syntagme non-binaire. Dans le paragraphe consacré 4 l’arbitraire absolu et & 
lV’arbitraire relatif, il s’est servi d’exemples empruntés aux noms de nombre com- 
posés,—composés de coordination comme on sait: ‘Diz-neuf est solidaire associ- 
ativement de dizx-huit, soixante-diz, etc., et syntagmatiquement de ses éléments 
diz et neuf." En outre, sa division de la grammaire en rapports syntagmatiques 


* Art. cit. 75-7. Les exemples sont en russe. 

10 Wege und Ziele 138 note (Berne, A. Francke 1945): Auch Bally behandelt im I. Teil 
von ‘L. générale et 1. frangaise’ Bedeutungsprobleme, wenn ich auch seiner Lehre vom 
zweigliedrigen Syntagma nicht beipflichten kann, da Attribution, Korrelation und Pradika- 
tion doch wesentlich verschiedene Strukturen beinhalten. 

11 Op. cit. 188. 
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et rapports associatifs est exhaustive: “Tout ce qui compose un état de langue 
doit pouvoir étre ramené a une théorie des syntagmes et & une théorie des associ- 
ations.’”” §’il avait exclu le rapport de coordination de la syntagmatique, il 
’aurait donc retranché de la grammaire méme, ce qu’il n’aurait pas manqué de 
dire expressément. 

Quant & la pensée de Bally, malgré l’apparence nette que lui donnent les cita- 
tions de M. Mikus, elle est malheureusement contradictoire. Aprés avoir 
affirmé que ‘le composé est un syntagme’™ et énuméré, parmi les classes de com- 
posés, ceux de coordination (rouge-blanc-bleu)" il proclame quelques paragraphes 
plus loin que ‘tout syntagme est binaire’™ et ajoute immédiatement aprés que ‘le 
rapport syntagmatique exclut ... la coordination et les groupements qui en 
dérivent.’?* 

Le plus sage me parait donc de conserver la notion de syntagme dans |’accep- 
tion générale que Saussure lui avait donnée et de distinguer des syntagmes de 
subordination (comprenant les syntagmes déterminatifs et les syntagmes prédi- 
catifs de Trubetzkoy), qui ne peuvent étre que binaires, et des syntagmes de 
coordination ,—les syntagmes sociatifs de Trubetzkoy,—qui sont, les uns binaires, 
les autres non-binaires. Ce qui revient 4 remplacer le théoréme de Bally par le 
suivant: TOUT SYNTAGME DE SUBORDINATION EST BINAIRE, avec, comme corol- 
laire: TOUT SYNTAGME NON-BINAIRE APPARTIENT AU RAPPORT DE COORDINATION.” 


2. M. Mikus suppose que c’est ‘A Wilhelm Wundt qu’il faut attribuer la 
découverte de l’architecture binaire du raisonnement et du langage’ (32). Mais 
de méme qu’il n’a pas tenu compte du passage de Bally ou ce dernier exclut de 
la syntagmatique le rapport de coordination, il a pareillement négligé, dans la 
Logik de Wundt, immédiatement aprés le paragraphe sur les lois du déroulement 
aperceptif de la pensée (‘Gesetze des apperceptiven Gedankenverlaufs’), celui 
qui est consacré aux complications dues 4 l’association (‘Complicationen mit der 
Association’): 

Les articulations du déroulement de la pensée qui se présentent 4 nous dans |’expression 
linguistique ne se laissent cependant pas ramener toutes 4 une dualité, et méme les dualités 


que l’on rencontre effectivement ne viennent pas toutes de ce principe, qui régit les combi- 
naisons aperceptives de la pensée discursive. De telles exceptions se produisent réguliére. 





12 Op. cit. 194. 

13 Op. cit. §141a. 

14 Op. cit. §145. Cf. §77: composé collectif ou copulatif (Hommes, femmes, enfanis; 
rouge, blanc, bleu). 

16 Op. cit. §155. 

16 Tbid. Cette étrange contradiction se trouve déja dans la lére édition (Paris 1932), 
maisensensinverse. Il commence par affirmer que ‘le rapport syntagmatique n’a pas . . un 
caractére coordinatif’ (§42, p. 45) et qu’en conclusion ‘tout syntagme est binaire’ (ibid.), puis 
il définit le composé comme un syntagme (§112) et inclut dans les classes de composés ceux 
de coordination: hommes, femmes et enfants; rouge-blanc-bleu (§116). Cf. §92: composé 
collectif ou copulatif (hommes, femmes, enfants; rouge, blanc, bleu) . . . ‘Quandoque bonus 
dormitat Homerus’! 

11 Ce théoréme et son corollaire sont plus larges que la linguistique et ressortissent & la 
sémiologie générale. Voir plus loin a propos des écus et des drapeaux. 
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ment par le fait que des séries associatives de représentations peuvent également entrer 
dans un déroulement de pensée logique. Si nous examinons p. ex. une phrase comme la 
suivante: ‘Pierre et Paul préchaient et écrivaient des lettres,’ il pourrait sembler qu’ici le 
sujet aussi bien que le prédicat ont été d’abord bifurqués et qu’ensuite la seconde partie du 
prédicat doit étre subdivisée encore en verbe et objet. Un tel exposé ne serait cependant 
pas adéquat, au point de vue psychologique. Ce sont bien plutét quatre pensées auto- 
nomes, concentrées ici en une seule, . . .18 


Il s’agit évidemment du rapport de coordination, et il y a donc parallélisme, 
d’une part entre les successions aperceptives de Wundt et le syntagme au sens 
étroit que lui donne Bally, d’autre part entre les successions associatives de 
Wundt et le rapport de coordination.'® 

Mais si l’on ne tient compte que des composés, la théorie de l’analyse binaire 
date cependant d’avant Wundt. Dés 1872, l’auteur d’un travail sur la composi- 
tion nominale en frangais excluait les dvandvas, parce que pour obtenir une unité 
conceptuelle il est nécessaire, pensait-il, que l’un des deux termes se subordonne 
Alautre.2® Du cété francais, Michel Bréal a affirmé la binarité de tout composé 
sans penser aux composés de coordination.”! 


3. ‘ll apparaft,’ selon M. Mikus, ‘que la division binaire progressive est fondée 
sur la linéarité de la pensée et de la langue, proclamée par de Saussure comme un 
des principes fondamentaux de |’étude linguistique’ (33). Voila des affirmations 
bien absolues! 

Primo: Lorsque Saussure parle de la linéarité de la langue, il ne s’agit, dang 


18 1.58 (Leipzig 1880): Nicht alle Gliederungen des Gedankenverlaufs, welche uns in dem 
sprachlichen: Ausdruck entgegentreten, lassen sich jedoch auf eine Zweitheilung zuriick- 
fihren, und selbst nicht alle Zweitheilungen, die wirklich vorkommen, stammen von jenem 
Princip her, das die apperceptiven Verbindungen des discursiven Denkens beherrscht. 
Solche Ausnahmen entstehen regelmissig dadurch, dass auch associative Vorstellungsreihen 
in einen logischen Gedankenverlauf aufgenommen werden kénnen. Prifen wir z. B. einen 
Satz wie den folgenden: ‘Petrus und Paulus predigten und schrieben Briefe,’ so kénnte es 
scheinen, als wenn hier zunichst sowohl das Subject wie das Pridicat eine Zweitheilung 
erfahren habe und dann noch einmal der zweite Theil des Pradicats in Verbum und Object 
zu gliedern sei. Eine derartige Darstellung wiirde aber psychologisch nicht zutreffen. 
Vielmehr sind es offenbar vier selbstindige Gedanken, die hier in einen zusammengezogen 
sind,... 

19 Je me demande méme si |’opposition entre aperception et association, d’ailleurs 
désuéte aujourd’hui, n’est pas, au fond, l’opposition linguistique entre subordination et 
coordination transposée dans le domaine de la psychologie. On sait que la devise de Wundt 
était: ‘Psychologie aus Sprache.’ 

20 J. Schmidt, Ueber die franzésische Nominalzusammensetzung 11 (Progr. Berl. 1872), 
cité par O. Dittrich, Zeiischr. f. rom. Philol. 22.315, n. 6 (1898). 

21 Essai de sémantique, fin du ch. xv1, Les noms composés (Paris 1897") : ‘Quelle que soit 
la longueur d’un composé, il ne comprend jamais que deux termes. Cette régle n’est pas 
arbitraire: elle tient 4 la nature de notre esprit, qui associe ses idées par couples. II peut 
arriver que chacun des deux termes soit lui-méme un composé. Ainsi dans le mot aristo- 
phanesque erpepodixo-ravovpyia, le second terme ravovpyia est un dérivé de ravovpyos, qui 
est formé de way et de épyov, et d’autre part orpepddiixos contient lui-méme deux mots. 
Mais il est clair que chacune des deux parties ne compte que pour un seul élément . . .’ 
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V’exposé oral que reproduit le texte du Cours, que d’une expression commode, 
qui se rapporte simplement au caractére linéaire du signifiant. 

Secundo: Saussure n’a jamais proclamé la linéarité de la pensée. Il a au 
contraire insisté sur son caractére amorphe et chaotique: ‘Psychologiquement, 
abstraction faite de son expression par les mots, notre pensée n’est qu’une masse 
amorphe et indistincte. Philosophes et linguistes se sont toujours accordés 4 
reconnaitre que, sans le secours des signes, nous serions incapables de distinguer 
deux idées d’une facon claire et constante. Prise en elle-méme, la pensée est 
comme une nébuleuse ov rien n’est nécessairement délimité.’” 

Tertio: Je n’arrive 4 découvrir aucun lien de nature entre la linéarité du 
signifiant et la binarité du syntagme (ni entre la non-linéarité et la non-binarité). 
Ces deux ordres de faits sont indépendants |’un de l’autre. Dans le blason, ot 
le signifiant n’est pas linéaire, mais 4 deux dimensions, on trouve aussi bien des 
syntagmes binaires que des syntagmes non-binaires. Les drapeaux des domini- 
ons dont le franc-quartier dextre est recouvert par le Union Jack sont des syn- 
tagmes de subordination, qui s’analysent, 4 la maniére des dérivés linguistiques 
formés d’un radical et d’un affixe, d’une maniére binaire. Les écus des cantons 
suisses de Bale et d’Unterwald sont constitués par la juxtaposition des écus des 
deux demi-cantons de BAle-Ville et Bale-Campagne, et d’Obwald et Nidwald; ce 
sont des composés de coordination binaires. L’écu des Grisons comprend les 
écus des trois ligues qui sont a |’origine de ce canton; comme le drapeau corres- 
pondant (tiercé en fasce de sable, d’argent et d’azur), dont chacune des couleurs 
représente l’une des trois ligues primitives, c’est un composé de coordination 
ternaire.* 

L’indépendance mutuelle de la binarité et de la linéarité découle d’ailleurs du 
principe de l’arbitraire du signe, dont la démonstration a été faite par Saussure 
& propos des monémes,™ seulement, mais qui a pour corollaire le principe de 
Varbitraire du syntagme, tandis que M. Mikus semble encore hanté par la cro- 
yance au parallélisme psycho-linguistique. Je formulerais ce principe complé- 
mentaire de la maniére suivante: Dans un syntagme, le nombre et la combinaison 
des signifiants ne comportent pas de lien naturel avec le nombre et la combinai- 
son des signifiés. Autrement dit, d’un plan a l’autre le nombre, la place et la 
hiérarchie des éléments peuvent différer. Les composés nominaux de type indo- 
européen étaient caractérisés principalement par le fait que tous les termes 
moins le dernier étaient des thémes nus, c’est-a-dire sans désinence. En sanscrit 
par exemple, ‘un composé peut avoir un nombre indéfini de termes; mais, comme 
les mémes lois s’appliquent 4 tous, moins le dernier, on peut, par simplification 
théorique, envisager tout composé comme un agrégat de deux termes seulement, 
qu’on appellera respectivement le premier et le second.”* Cela s’observe jusque 


23 Op. cit. 161. 

23Cf. R. Mader, Fahnen und Farben der Schweizerischen Hidgenossenschaft und der 
Kantone, St. Gall, Zollikofer, 1942. 

% J’appelle monéme tout signe dont le signifiant ne peut s’analyser syntagmatiquement. 
Maison est un monéme. Le syntagme poirier se compose des deux monémes poir- et -ier. 

% V. Henry, Eléments de sanscrit classique §365,3 (Paris 1902). 
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dans l’allemand d’aujourd’hui, ot rotweissrot, p. ex. dans un groupe comme die 
rotweissrote Fahne, pourrait s’interpréter de ce point de vue d’une maniére binaire 
(rotweiss + rote), alors que pour le signifié c’est un syntagme ternaire, qui sup- 
pose donc l’analyse (rot-weiss-rot) + e. L’écu actuel des Grisons, de méme que 
le drapeau cantonal carré, est binaire au point de vue du signifiant; ‘coupé,’ 
avec la moitié supérieure ‘partie,’ mais les trois champs expriment des signifiés 
équipollents et peuvent étre numérotés 1, 2, 3 (et non la, 1b, 2):* 


1|2 
3 

















4. Le reste de l’article de M. Mikus (33-8) est une tentative de rattacher 
l’analyse saussurienne du syntagme 4 la dialectique hégélienne. Le maftre ge- 
nevois avait montré qu’il ne suffit pas de considérer le rapport qui unit les diverses 
parties d’un syntagme entre elles (p. ex. contre et tous dans contre tous), mais 
qu’il faut aussi tenir compte de celui qui relie le tout 4 ses parties (contre tous 
opposé d’une part 4 contre, de l’autre 4 tous).2”7_ Partant de la, M. Mikus identifie 
les deux termes du syntagme avec la thése et l’antithése de Hegel: ‘Tout syn- 
tagme est donc une triade dialectique ou plutét, le troisitme moment de la dialec- 
tique, la synthése’ (34). 

L’idée, trés juste, qu’il ne faut pas seulement observer dans un syntagme le 
rapport entre les parties, mais aussi le rapport entre le tout et les parties, n’a, 
par elle-méme, rien de ‘dialectique.’ Quelle est la dialectique de rouge-blanc- 
bleu? La remarque de Saussure aménerait simplement 4 dégager, dans le cas 
présent, outre les rapports entre les trois éléments rouge, blanc et bleu, ceux entre 
rouge-blanc-bleu et rouge, rouge-blanc-bleu et blanc, rouge-blanc-bleu et bleu. Ov 
sont ici la thése et l’antithtése? De méme que la théorie de la binarité du syn- 
tagme, la dialectique hégélienne, du moins sous la forme que lui donne son der- 
nier interpréte, est incompatible avec le rapport de coordination. 

A la fin de son article, M. Mikus étend sa formule dialectique aux faits d’évo- 
lution (thése: lat. patiente + antithése: lat. mente = synthése: fr. pattemment), & 
la notion saussurienne du signe (signifiant + signifié = signe) et jusqu’a ‘l’en- 
semble constituant le fait linguistique’ (langue + parole = langage) pour conclure 
que ‘le fait linguistique est, pris en général et en particulier, génétiquement et 
fonctionnellement, dialectique par excellence. Et c’est de Saussure qui nous l’a 
révélé’ (38). 

Mais n’est-ce pas ce méme Saussure qui nous a montré toutes les raisons pour 
lesquelles ‘il serait chimérique de réunir sous un méme point de vue la langue et 
la parole’ et qui ne tolérait qu’ ‘A la rigueur’ l’expression: linguistique de la parole?* 

En matiére d’interprétations de la pensée saussurienne, nous aurons bientét 
tout vu. 


Genéve. 


%¢ Cf. Mader, op. cit., pl. 23 et p. 111 et sv. 
27 Op. cit. 178. 
%8 Op. cit. 39-40. 
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RESONANCE DATA CONCERNING NASALS, LATERALS AND TRILLS 
Tuomas TARNOCZY 


1. The oscillograms of nasals and of sounds like L and r exhibit many traits 
similar to those of vowels. Thus we see that the curves are periodic and the 
periods are, usually, typical of the sound in question. Noises are rather rare. 
The resonant character of these sonants is thus beyond doubt and the methods 
applied in the investigation of vowels appear to be expedient in this case. 

According to Helmholtz’ theory of formation of vowels, the vibration of the 
vocal cords rich in harmonies (the cord-tone) is altered as to its composition by 
the resonant effect of the cavities above the vocal cords. The resonator cavities 
amplify the harmonics vibrating at certain frequencies, the positions of which 
constitute those of the formants. There are two methods of determining the 
properties of the formant positions, i.e. the data concerning the resonance of 
the sound-producing cavities:! 

(a) the intensity of the harmonics is determined by analyzing the oscillograms 
of the sounds; if this analysis is performed for different fundamental tones, the 
extreme points of all harmonic amplitudes will form the resonance curve of the 
cavities; 

(b) by a short sound-pulse (such as knocking at the cheek or electric spark in 
the mouth) the sound-preducing cavities can be made to bring forth their own 
inherent tone; these ‘decaying’ vibrations can be fixed with the oscillograph to 
determine their resonance characteristics. 

The value of the data determined according to (b) will depend on the glottis 
being open or closed during the decay experiment. The values obtained when 
the glottis is closed will correspond to those obtained by method (a), whereas an 
open glottis will entail a higher resonance position and a slighter damping. Such 
data are obtained by the analysis of resonance sounds whispered (or unvoiced). 

As far as the sounds analyzed by us are concerned, it is difficult to make the 
cavities bring forth decaying free vibrations. Only the oscillograms of voice- 
less R gave good results, whereas the data obtained from decaying t-like sounds 
were less satisfactory. Therefor I preferred to apply the method described under 
(a). 


2. I photographed the acoustic picture of the sounds from the screen of a 
cathode-ray oscillograph upon a permanently moving cardiograph paper. Then 
I analyzed the sound curves by the Fourier method, with certain modifications.” 
Finally I checked the results by examining the distribution of energy among the 
sounds thru octave filters and by analyzing the curves thus obtained. The 
formant details could thus be discerned more exactly. 


1 For methods and experiments cp. earlier papers by the author.: Studia 2 Inst. Linguist. 
et Phonet. (Budapest 1941); Akust. Z. 8.22, 169 (1943); Arch. Sprach- und Stimmphysiol. 6.35 
(1942-3). 

2 Akust. Z. 8.22. 
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The results were obtained from 120 analyzed curves of spoken and sung voices 
of altogether six persons. One of the six persons was a bass, three were baritones 
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3. The results we may expect for the nasals cannot be so clear as those found 
for the vowels. There are elements in the sound itself that are not of purely 





Fia. 2 


EXPLANATION OF FIGURES 


Fig. 1. Oscillograms of the sounds studied. The numbers appearing on the oscillograms 
indicate the sequence of the curves drawn up. Data: 
920b sung m, 136 cps, XI male voice 
920h sung m, 250 cps, XI male voice 
922d sung n, 150 cps, XI male voice 
950b sung y 138 cps, VI male voice 
1015-7 spoken 1, 160 cps, VI male voice in the words lulu, lala, lili. 
954e voiced r, 244 cps, VI male voice 
1012 unvoiced r, 244 eps, VI male voice 

Fic. 2. General formant curve of all sounds studied. The dotted lines represent the 
indeterminate formants. 

Fig. 3. How the resonance curves really develop from the series of spectra. The reso- 
nance curves of m and / are composed of five series each, @ and @ are the analyses of one 
fundamental sound. The protuberant formant characteristic of the nasals clearly appears 
in the & curve. 


resonant origin. Passing thru complicated and narrow passages, the ‘free air’— 
ie. the air the current energy of which is not transformed into acoustic energy— 
will cause noises owing to friction. 

The curves obtained during the permanently voiced pronunciation or singing 
of m, n and 9 are represented in Fig. 1. The mere form of the oscillogram 
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reveals a close relation between these sounds; this is confirmed by the results 
obtained for the formants. Both m and n gave rather typical resonance curves, 
whereas 9 contained comparatively many noises. I also took some p curves, 
but failed in analyzing them. Controls performed with an octave filter show as 
a certain 7 character of the p, i.e. a formant over 4000 cps. We also observe 
nasality, which, according to the analysis of other nasals, ranks at about 2500 
cps. 

Fig. 2 summarizes the formants, i.e. the resonance curves of the sound-produc- 
ing cavities. The lower formants correspond very well to the particulars given 
by Fletcher? The 600 cps maximum, which, according to Fleicher, is character- 
istic of the resonance of the nasal cavities, is in my experiments missing or is in- 
complete, whereas there is a marked upper resonance of mand n. According to 
Sovijarvi,‘ it is these resonances that originate from the nasal cavities. I share 
Sovijirvi’s opinion—apart from the fact that he has found three different for- 
mants of respectively 2000, 2500 and 3000 cps, whereas I have found only one 
formant—which I have confirmed by speaking certain vowels both in a normal 
and in a nasalized form into the microphone. Nasalization called forth the 
above-mentioned upper formant. This was confirmed by investigation per- 
formed with the octave filter. The second and third curves on Fig. 3 are the 
results of the analysis of e and @ sung at the same pitch. 

The damping of the cavities may be expressed with the logarithmic decrement 
(A). I calculated the logarithmic decrement from the breadth of the resonance 
curves by the vowels in my previously mentioned papers. Where the resonance 
curve seemed to be suited for this method, I applied it for the determination of 
the decrement of the cavities which produce the nasals. Once the decrement 
and the resonance frequency are known, we can determine the decay period (7), 
that is the time during which the amplitude of the free vibration decaying in the 
cavities is reduced to one thousandth of its original value. The knowledge of 
this time is very important in the analysis of the oscillograms. 

All resonance particulars concerning the nasals are compiled in Table I. 
Bracketed data concern formants appearing at indeterminate places. The 
resonance frequencies (u») and the other resonance data given in the Table are 
average values of all cases analyzed. Regarding the pronunciation of the per- 
sons experimented on and the limits of the intelligibility of the sounds, the for- 
mants varied +20 per cent around the value of yo given in Table I. 

The Table indicates that the nasals have a formant of an u-character. It is 
worth particular notice that the resonance data of the lower formants of m per- 
fectly agree with the correspondent data of u. The marked third formant is 
the decisive moment separating m from u. This resonance is characteristic of 
the nasals. 

The decay period of the resonance cavity producing the third formant of the 
vowels required 0.9 hundredths of a second, whereas in the present case the de- 


3 Speech and Hearing 59 (London 1929). 
4 Die... Vokale und Nasale der finnischen Sprache 161 (Helsinki 1938). 
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cay took 0.5-0.6 hundredths of a second. The nasals are thus separated from 
the t-like sounds. Thus, the periods of the oscillograms of nasals exhibit a more 
tranquil course, because the high harmonics (the higher frequency notchings 
visible at the beginning of the period) decay more quickly (ef. Fig. 3). 


4. The voiced modifications of the I-like sounds give fairly clear resonances. 
Their resonance data may be calculated as those of nasals. The physical investi- 
gation of light and dark variants proved interesting in the course of the experi- 
ments. The ranges in which the two types are produced cannot be delimited 
exactly. The results of these experiments will therefor show a wider spread 
than those of the nasals. The results generally indicate that the darker colour 
of the back ? depends not only on a slight displacement of the lower formant, 
but also on the upper formants’ changing position. The resonance data of light 
l remind one of sounds like e and e, whereas those of dark # are closely related to 
y (but not to u!). Palatalized / has not been investigated. 


TaBLe I. The resonance data of nasals 


Resonance frequencies (vo) in cps, decrements (A) in absolute values, decay periods (7) in 
hundredths of a second 















































1 2 3 4 
Yo A T vo A T vo A T vo A T 
m 330 1.4 1.8 | (800) _ _ 2600 | 0.5 | 0.53 _ —_ — 
n 260 1.3 2.0 _— _— _ 2300 | 0.48 | 0.63 | (3200)) — _— 
n | 20 | — | — | ooo) | — | — | cea} — | —| — | —] - 
n |—|—|—] — | —] — | e500} — | — | coon} — | — 








There are but very few and weak harmonics indicating the occurrence of for- 
mants ranking at about 2500 cps and characteristic of nasals. Our experiments 
therefor by no means confirmed the supposition of the / being a ‘nasal’ w.5 

The considerable variety observed in the acoustic investigation of spoken I-like 
sounds may be explained by the fact that the / sounds connected with various 
vowels reveal different places at which they are produced. Fig. 1. includes 
three oscillograms representing the /-curves cut out of the curves for the com- 
binations lu, la and li. 


5. Sounds like r have hitherto not been submitted to thoro acoustic investiga- 
tion, because the trill seems to deprive the curve of periodicity, thus making 
analysis by the Fourier method inappropriate, and because lingual r (as e.g., in 
Scotch or Hungarian) is not quite general in Western European languages. The 
various kinds of uvular R are not periodic. 

The oscillograms indicate that the trill of the tongue interrupts the continuity 
of the sound, i.e. the periods succeeding each other differ in invensity, but not in 


5’ Stumpf, Die Sprachlaute 121 (Berlin 1926). 
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composition. This is also indicated by the analysis of the single periods. The 
analysis of all periods occurring during one trill shows that the harmonic intensi- 
fied in the position of the lower formant will appear in all cases. Investigating 
the change of intensity of the harmonics of higher order, we see that the harmon- 
ics of higher order of the weaker periods decrease in intensity. This effect is 
found in all resonant sounds, including vowels. According to Table II, the three 
formants found for the lingual voiced r rank at about 550, 1400 and 2000 cps. 
No vowel shows this position of the formants. The closest acoustical relations 
to r are shown by |, from which r differs by lacking the high (fourth) formant 
and by the trill. 

The trill is the so-called self-induced vibration of the tongue brought about by 
the air breathed out. The number of vibrations per second depends on the di- 
mensions and the tension of the tongue. Apart from closing and opening of the 
resonance cavity, the trill has the function of producing a noise at the very mo- 
ment of opening. As indicated by the oscillogram, the trill does not entirely 
eliminate the voicing of the cavity as it is closed, but probably modifies the reso- 


TasB.eE II. The resonance data of l and r sounds 


















































1 2 3 4 
vo A T vo A T vo Vv T vo A Tr 
l 420 | 1.0 | 1.6 1400 | 0.5 | 1.0 (2400); — _ 3200 | 0.4 | 0.5 
t 350 | 1.2 | 1.6 1600 | 0.45 | 0.95 r —_— _ (3800)| — _ 
r 550 | 1.3 | 0.95 | 1400 | 0.5 | 1.0 2000; — — _ _ — 
Sigeiat {| =~ |=] — | ge i |] — | | = 





nances to a certain extent. Owing to a divergence appearing in the experiment 
for other reasons, we did not succeed in demonstrating such less important dis- 
placements of the formants. In the case of voiced pronunciation, the opening 
noise is hardly significant, because the resonators do not intensify the noises, 
which have much higher pitch; and, on account of the energy conditions, the 
harmonics of the voice will prevail. In unvoiced pronunciation, however, the 
trill causes noise impulses, which induce the decay process on the resonance cavi- 
ties. One of our oscillograms is that of an unvoiced r, the inherent frequency of 
which, determined from its curve, is 1550 cps, and its decrement is 0.3. This 
result seems not to agree with the corresponding data of the voiced variant. We 
get a different view of the problem when considering the fact that the glottis 
is entirely open in the case of unvoiced pronunciation, whereas it is periodically 
closed and opened during voiced pronunciation. It has been demonstrated by 
experiments that the frequency of the sound producing cavity is increasing and 
its decrement is decreasing during this process. 

The number of trills per second is fairly constant. The over-all range is usually 
from 25 to 35 in voiced pronunciation, but variation as considerable as this 
will of course never occur for one person. In the pronunciation of the author, 
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for instance, the number of trills varies between 29 and 33, almost independently 
of the pitch and the intensity. In unvoiced pronunciation, the trill has some- 
what higher speed and the distance between the two extremes grows somewhat 
greater when the intensity increases. 

A few trills are sufficient to produce the r and to call forth its acoustic impres- 
sion. Particularly short r-sounds require but one or two trills. The duration 
of one trill is three or four hundredths of a second. 

The oscillogram of unvoiced r indicates, apart from the decay data, that the 
trill of the tongue is not a homogeneous movement, since we observe, apart from 
the decay figure appearing at the very moment of opening, another, tho less 
distinct, decay figure returning at regular intervals in the oscillogram. This is 
also symptomatic of a sudden, pulse-like noise, which, however, is possible only 
at the moment when the tongue, after being pushed from the palate, starts back 
to the palate owing to the elastic tension of the tongue. According to the noise 
figure, the two movements are of different durations. 

Uvular R is not suitable for analysis by the Fourier method, because its noise 
is intensive and appears irregularly, thus disturbing periodicity. Anyhow, we 
confirm that the lower formant is lowered still more and that there is a third 
formant too. Since there is no trill, causing interruptions, the variation of in- 
tensity, which is characteristic of the r, does not appear either. 


Budapest. 








AN ACCOUNT OF THE WORD ‘SEMANTICS’ 
ALLEN WALKER READ 


1. First appearance of semantick in English. 2. Establishment of semantics 
in linguistics. 3. Rivals of semantics. 4. Establishment of semantics in logical 
positivism. 5. Use of semantics by Korzybski and his followers. 6. Popular 
developments in the use of semantics. 7. Conclusions. 


The word semantics has had a remarkable vogue in recent years, in a range of 
contexts extending from abstruse technical analyses of language to loose and 
uncritical references in popular conversation. At first blush the situation seems 
confusing; but a consideration of the historical development in the use of the 
word reveals a reasonable pattern. The present study, using a rather narrowly 
lexicological approach, is merely a descriptive survey of this pattern, without 
any attempt to prescribe or recommend. 


1. First APPEARANCE OF semantick In EnGuisH. The adjective semantick 
made its appearance in English in the seventeenth century. As far as is now 
known, the example is unique. John Spencer, a fellow of Cambridge University, 
in 1663 published A Discourse concerning Prodigies, and re-wrote it completely 
for a second edition in 1665. In this second edition appeared the following pas- 
sage: 


Moreover, Philosophy will very probably direct us to the true Original of Divination by 
Prodigies, and the other Species thereof, Chiromancy, Capnomancy, Oneiromancy, Harus- 
picina, Augury, in use among the Ancient Heathens: which was (if I mistake not) a Philos- 
ophick Divination (much studied of old) stretcht by Ignorance and Superstition beyond 
the limits of sobriety: for all these curious arts, however they are froth at the top, contain 
under them the good liquor of a useful Philosophy. [These are elaborated in about four 
pages, and he concludes the section:] 

*T were easie to shew how much this Semantick Philosophy, in all the parts of it, was 
studied by the more ancient Philosophers, being so much recommended to them by the 
subtilty, pleasure and singular usefulness thereof to the ends of common life, but this would 
prove an impertinence in this place.! 


It is clear from this passage that the phrase ‘Semantick Philosophy’ refers to the 
study of the various types of divination, or, in a more up-to-date terminology, 
to prediction of the future on the basis of signs. 

This passage was collected in the broad sweep of the Oxford English Dictionary, 
but the definition there given illustrates, alas, one of the pitfalls of lexicography. 
The contributor who sent in the quotation evidently copied out, in addition to 
the sentence containing the word semantick, merely the sentence that immediately 
preceded it. This was as follows: 


Thus Castor and Pollux (those twin-lights, so called, seen somtimes about ships in the 
silences of the night) were anciently received as the indications of a quiet passage; because 
any disposition in the air to motion would soon have divorced those gentle fires. 
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Thus the editor, Henry Bradley, in December, 1911, did not have the full con- 
text, but guessed at the meaning from this one sentence. His definition therefor 
was, ‘Relating to signs of the weather.’ This is clearly an error, for the expres- 
sion ‘this Semantick Philosophy, in all the parts of it,’ refers to the whole passage 
dealing with predictions and not to the detail that happened to be taken up in the 
sentence immediately preceding it. The definition to cover Spencer’s usage 
should therefor be widened. 

As no other seventeenth century example has turned up,” we may assume that 
Spencer borrowed the word from classical sources. The Greek adjective 
onuavtixés ‘significant’ was frequently used, as by Aristotle’, derived from the 
verb onuaivw, which has a wide range of meanings: show by a sign, declare (of 
the Delphic oracle), appear, be manifest (in later prose), signify, indicate, in- 
terpret, explain, mean (of words and sentences) etc. The adjective semanticus 
was known in Latin (borrowed from the Greek, of course), having been used at 
least once, by Martial.‘ 


2. EsTABLISHMENT OF semantics In LinGuistics. The active usage of se- 
mantics did not begin until late in the nineteenth century, and was the coinage 
of the French linguist Michel Bréal. In an article in 1883 in the annual of a 
society for Greek studies,* he launched the word in the following passage: 


L’étude ot nous invitons le lecteur 4 nous suivre est d’espéce si nouvelle qu’elle n’a 
méme pas encore regu de nom. En effet, c’est sur le corps et sur la forme des mots que la 
plupart des linguistes ont exercé leur sagacité: les lois qui président a la transformation des 
sens, au choix d’expressions nouvelles, & la naissance et 4 la mort des locutions, ont été 
laissées dans l’ombre ou n’ont été indiquées qu’en passant. Comme cette étude, aussi bien 
que la phonétique et la morphologie, mérite d’avoir son nom, nous I’appellerons la Séman- 
TIQUE (du verbe cnualyw), c’est-A-dire la science des significations. 


Two years later, in 1885, another French linguist, Arséne Darmesteter, adopted 
Bréal’s term in a study of word history. He wrote: ‘Nous avons reconnu les 
modes des changements de sens. Quelles en sont les causes? Ici nous touchons 
aux problémes les plus obscurs et les plus difficiles de la Sémantique. [Footnote:] 
Ce mot, tiré du grec, désigne la science des changements de signification dans les 
mots.* In 1887 Bréal wrote a long and searching review of Darmesteter’s 
book,” and he regarded that review, as he declared ten years later, as ‘l’idée 
premiére de notre Sémantique.’® 

Bréal continued to publicize his outlook in a number of short articles, and the 
word semantic or semantics might have appeared in English any time after 1883. 
For instance,-a noted American author, Lafcadio Hearn, was in 1884 writing 
essays for a New Orleans newspaper, and he chose a paper of Bréal’s as the sub- 
ject of one of them, but he did not make use of the word semantics.® 

An American scholar in 1894 did pick up the word. Charles R. Lanman, pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit at Harvard University, on December 27, 1894, read a paper 
before the American Philological Association entitled ‘Reflected Meanings; a 
Point in Semantics,’ in which he declared: “The doctrine of the principles that 
underlie the processes of the development of the meanings of words may be called 
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semantics or semasiology.”’® In the next year Maurice Bloomfield of Johns Hop- 
kins University even used semantically: ‘Every word, in so far as it is semanti- 
cally expressive, may establish, by hap-hazard favoritism, a union between its 
meaning and any of its sounds.’ 

Our word received a great push when Bréal’s full book, toward which his 
articles had been looking, appeared in 1897. Tho it was regarded as a landmark 
in language study, some English reviewers hesitated to transform the term la 
sémantique into English dress. The reviewer in the Athenzum in 1899 wrote: 
‘The semasiologist, or student of “la sémantique,” has to trace the vicissitudes 
which the history of forms, words, and phrases presents with respect to significa- 
tion, many of which admit of classification.’ And he concluded by making 
reference to ‘the infinite variety of topics furnished by “la sémantique”.”* The 
noted littérateur Charles Whibley was less cautious, and in his review in 1899 
declared: “Thus it is the purpose of Semantics, the new method of investigation 
devised by M. Michel Bréal, to turn the study of language into a wiser channel.’“ 

When Bréal’s book appeared in English in 1900," the translator, Mrs. Henry 
Cust, used the form semantics without apology. Thereafter the Atheneum did 
not hesitate to print the word, permitting in 1901: ‘As applied to language, psy- 
chology is not easily distinguishable from semantics or semasiology.’* Even a 
severe stylist like Professor Paul Shorey admitted the word: ‘. . . these and similar 
propositions were not first enunciated or illustrated by the science of Semantics.’!” 

Thus launched, the word semantics made its way gradually among linguists, 
until it was the generally accepted term, preferred over semasiology. In 1902 
America’s leading linguist, Benjamin Ide Wheeler (as William Dwight Whitney 
had died), entered a definition as follows: ‘Semantics ... The doctrine of his- 
torical word-meanings; the systematic discussion of the history and development 
of changes in the meanings of words.’!* Its acceptance in a general survey of 
‘philology’ in a lecture in 1908 by A. V. Williams Jackson, Professor of Indo- 
Iranian Languages at Columbia University, is attested by the statement: ‘The 
study of the meanings of words in different languages (a branch of paramount 
importance in lexicography) has led to another specialized phase of philological 
research known as semasiology, or semantics, in which the name of the French 
scholar Bréal stands in the foreground.”’® But even in 1912, when Professor 
Ernest Weekley wrote an essay entitled ‘Semantics’, he regarded it as a pioneer 
effort: it is, he said, ‘so far as I know, the first attempt at a simple treatment of 
a science which is now admitted to an equality with phonetics, and which to 
most people is much more interesting.”° The essay consisted of etymological 
tidbits, such as: Cubit is Latin for elbow ...; A furlong is a furrow-long; The 
steward, or sty-ward, looked after his master’s pigs; Farce, from French, means 
stuffing; and soon. The narrowness of this conception is striking. But shallow 
antiquarianism of this sort easily finds a public, and for many folk this has be- 
come the prime signification of semantics. 

In 1920 an anthropologist, Bronislaw Malinowski, took up the word in a 
widened sense that tended to rehabilitate it. In his study of languages of Mela- 
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nesia he came upon difficult theoretical problems. After mentioning the works 
of Wundt, Paul, Oertel, etc., he went on: 


All these works, however, are résumés of the present state of linguistics, and they reflect 
the insufficient attention hitherto given to Semantics. And it is only from the development 
of Semantics, as will be shown later on, that the ethnographer can look for real help. [Foot- 
note:] Bréal’s work Semantics, English translation, London, 1900, though interesting and 
stimulating, in my judgment does not face the real problems of the subject.”4 


He was acutely aware of ‘the need for a sound guiding theory.’ As he said: 
‘Such a theory—specially adapted for the ethnographer’s need—can only be a- 
chieved by a frontal attack on Semantics, that is by a thorough study of the rela- 
tion between linguistic Form and Meaning.’ He concluded, ‘Finally we must 
remember that . . . sound semantic definitions valid for a wide range of linguistic 
types are needed before any grammatical analysis of native languages is pos- 
sible. He returned to the problem in 1923 in his important essay, ‘The 
Problem of Meaning in Primitive Languages,’ and made free use of semantic 
and semantics, as the following passages attest: 


Finally, I myself, at grips with the problem of primitive languages from Papuo-Mela- 
nesia, had been driven into the field of general Semantics. Loc. cit. 298. 


... at least at the construction of similar Semantic theories based on psychological con- 
siderations. Ibid. 299. 


The misuse of words, based always on a false analysis of their Semantic function, leads 
to all the ontological morass in philosophy .... Ibid. 308. 


. . . wé shall be able to give an outline of a Semantic theory, useful in the work on Primi- 
tive Linguistics, and throwing some light on human language in general. Ibid. 309-10. 


For according to our view of primitive Semantics, each significant root originally must 
have had its place, and one place only, in its proper verbal category. Ibid. 335. 


But C. K. Ogden and I. A. Richards, in their influential work of 1923, The 
Meaning of Meaning, did not make use of the word semantics, it appears there 
only once, in a paraphrase of a comment by Professor J. P. Postgate.* Their 
favorite term was ‘science of symbolism.’ Another linguist to wrestle with the 
term was Alan H. Gardiner, and he wrote in 1932, concerning the ‘student of 
linguistic theory’: 


His interest is, in fact, what has been variously called semasiology, significs, or seman- 
tics. It is a wide field, and when rightly understood, embraces the entire domain of both 
grammar and lexicography. But whereas the grammarian and lexicographer devote them- 
selves to detailed and specific acts, the linguistic theorist has no other aim than generaliza- 
tion.%* 


Leonard Bloomfield described the usage that has prevailed among American 
linguists; he wrote: ‘When the phonology of a language has been established, 
there remains the task of telling what meanings are attached to the several pho- 
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netic forms. This phase of the description is semantics. It is ordinarily divided 
into two parts, grammar and lezxicon.’?" 

It should be mentioned that there is a tendency in one strict and rigorous school 
of linguists to regard matters of meaning as really outside the scope of linguis- 
tics. Two such scholars, in their Outline of Linguistic Analysis, provided no 
place for semantic considerations, dismissing the matter thus: ‘In practice, we 
are content with approximate definitions, arrived at by contrasting a few typical 
situations in which the word occurs with a few similar situations from which it 
is absent. Even this kind of definition, however, lies outside the scope of lin- 
guistic method, which is concerned solely with the linguistic symbols them- 
selves.”*® But, as they admit, the very definition of language involves meaning 
(to differentiate it from noise) ; and few other scholars attempt to maintain their 
bloodless, nerveless, and meatless point of view. To be sure, their emphasis has 
been correctively needed, for linguists must realize that formal signals provide 
the basis for getting at meaning, and any other approach is purely circular. 


3. RIVALS OF semantics. 

A. Semasiology (a1829-). The word semasiology can be traced back to a 
coinage of a professor of Latin at the University of Halle, Christian Karl Reisig, 
who died in 1829. In his study of Latin linguistics, published posthumously, in 
1839, he called his first part ‘Etymologie,’ and for his second part he wanted a 
title of parallel form from the Greek. He called it, therefore, ‘Semasiologie oder 
Bedeutungslehre.”*® He was thereby able to use a handy adjective, semasio- 
logisch. The terms caught on among German scholars and became their regular 
usage.*® The English form, semasiology, is first recorded in the OED from 1877." 
So many American scholars took postgraduate study in Germany in the nine- 
teenth century that the term became common in America; and probably for the 
restricted sense of ‘dictionary-meaning’ it has until recently outweighed seman- 
tics in frequency. In 1945 H. L. Mencken could declare: ‘Semantics is a new 
name for semasiology, the study of the meaning of words.’ 

Usage provides no clear-cut distinction between semantics and semasiology, 
but an English scholar, Professor J. R. Firth of the University of London, has 
suggested making a difference. “Taking advantage of what Coleridge called the 
“desynonymizing” process,’ he wrote, ‘I would use “‘semasiology” for the his- 
torical study of changes of meaning.’ This would contrast with semantics used 
for a ‘situational and experiential study.’ Furthermore: ‘Another suggestion is 
that phonetics and semantics be regarded as branches of general linguistics, the 
corresponding fields in special grammar being phonology and semasiology.”* 


B. Rhematic (1830). On September 23, 1830, in conversation, Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge tossed off a suggestion for a science of sentences, under the name of 
‘thematic.’ He said: ‘The object of rhetoric is persuasion,—of logic, conviction, 
—of grammar, significancy. A fourth term is wanting, the rhematic, or logic of 
sentences.“ It was a flash from his fecund mind, and nothing further came of 
it. 
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C. Sematology (1831—). An English grammarian, Benjamin H. Smart, in 1831 
launched an anonymous work entitled Outline of Sematology. Following Locke’s 
divisions of knowledge, he suggested that, parallel to the terms physicology and 
practicology, ‘all instruction for the use of ra onuara, or the signs of our knowledge, 
might be called Sematology.”** He made further use of this terminology in later 
books,** and the word was taken up by some other English scholars, notably 
Archibald H. Sayce and James A. H. Murray. In fact, it is used in Murray’s 
introduction to the Ozford English Dictionary (1884).37_ However, both semiasi- 
ology and semantics have driven it out of use, and so far as I am aware it has been 
little used in the present century. 


D. Glossology (a1871—). The word glossology has been used in various general 
senses in English since 1716, but it was taken up in a technical sense in the latter 
part of the nineteenth century. The word formed part of the terminology of 
the famous historian George Grote (1794-1871). At his death he left an ex- 
tensive manuscript in the field of the ‘science of meaning,’ entitled ‘On Glossol- 
ogy,’ and it was printed in succeeding years.** His fundamental distinction was 
between a phone (a word as sounded) and a noem (a word as thought); and on 
this basis he went on to such terms as dianoematism, perinoematism, sematism, 
noematosematism, phonogrammatism, etc.*® He thus described his glossology: 


Glossology, or general study of language, is thus, speaking generally, the comparative 
study of noematism, and the comparative study of phonism. This latter part of it is what we 
commonly call the study of language now. We assume that all languages are pretty ac- 
curately intertranslatable, or similar in noematism, and we take pleasure in examining how 
the noems are differently phonized, one special part of this pleasure in these days of etymol- 
ogy being the tracing of the distribution of the phones among the noems, and the discovery 
of phonal coincidence where the noems are different.*° 


But the system was still-born, and a later critic rightly called the nomenclature 
‘too cumbrous and repellent to be generally adopted.’ 


E. Comparative ideology (1886). The word ideology has come now to refer to 
the philosophical pattern of one’s outlook, but at a meeting of the Philological 
Society in London on June 4, 1886, it was set forth as a linguistic term. A 
French professor, Terrien de Lacouperie, speaking in English, declared that 
‘valuable evidence for detecting foreign influence in the structure and evaluation 
of languages could be derived from comparative ideology, a branch of the science 
of language that hitherto has been much neglected.” He announced that he 
had prepared lists of ‘ideological indices’ for over two hundred languages. 


F. Sensifics (1896). Problems of signifying engaged the attention of the Hon. 
Lady (Victoria) Welby, and in an important article in 1896 she called her system 
‘sensifics.* She said of Jespersen that he ‘seems to forget that in order to have 
a really higher grade of significance, we must train a new generation in “‘sen- 
sifics.” Indeed we even require to evolve skilled “‘sensificians” able to disengage 
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the most subtle over-tones of sense from the complex note of expression.’ She 
also stated: 


Beginning in the simplest and most graphic form: taking advantage of the child’s sense 
of fun as well as of his endless store of interest and curiosity, it ought to be easy to make 
‘significs’ or ‘sensifics’ the most attractive of studies. Following the physiological order, 
it would become the natural introduction to all other studies, while it would accompany 
them into their highest developments; clearing and illuminating everything it touched, 
giving self-acting consensus where as yet that seems most hopeless, and suggesting, if not 
providing, solutions to some of the most apparently insoluble of problems. Loc. cit. 32-3. 


Of vital importance . . . indeed is the whole question of language as raised by ‘sensifics’; 
but this again for want of space cannot now be discussed. Ibid. 199. 


Popularize ‘sensifics’ and the faddists would have a hard time of it. Ibid. 200. 


Then let us definitely examine the feasibility of an education avowedly starting from and 
centering round the principle of ‘significs’ or ‘sensifics’. Ibid. 


G. Significs (1896—). Lady Welby in her later writings turned to the word 
significs rather than sensifics and continued to publicize it with urgency and 
cogency. In 1911 she stated that she regarded her significs as including se- 
mantics: ‘Semantics may thus, for present purposes, be described as the appli- 
cation of Significs within strictly philological limits.” Significs was specially 
important, she felt, in child training: ‘The most urgent reference and the most 
promising field for Significs lie in the direction of education. The normal child, 
with his inborn exploring, significating and comparing tendencies is so far the 
natural Significian.’* The movement she started took root specially in the Neth- 
erlands and is chiefly associated with the mathematicians L. E. J. Brouwer and 
G. Mannoury; the Fourth International Significal Conference is scheduled to be 
held from August 26 to September 3, 1948. 


H. Rhematology (1896-). Professor J. P. Postgate, upon taking his chair of 
comparative philology in University College, University of London, gave an 
inaugural address on “The Science of Meaning’ on October 6, 1896. His very 
subject, he said, was ‘at present without a special designation and must be indi- 
cated by a periphrasis.’*7 To fill the gap, he proposed a set of terms: 


New titles are then required, and I propose to take them from the Greek, that storehouse 
of scientific terms, and to call the expression of a single idea or notion a rheme, from pjua, ‘a 
thing said,’ and to distinguish the expressions of qualifications and connections of such 
rhemes by calling them epirrhemes, though, as a general term, rheme may serve for both. 
If these terms be approved of, I should propose to call our science Rhematology, or the study 
of rhemes. Thus, in ‘hands off the table,’ we may say that there are four rhemes (more 
strictly three rhemes and an epirrheme), hands, the-table, off, expressing the notion of 
removal and the tone of the voice which conveys the speaker’s will.‘ 


Again in 1900 he proposed the name rhematology, saying: ‘I should limit the word 
to the special study of separate rhemes, preferring Semantics as the general name 
of our science.”** Postgate’s word was well received by a writer in the Athe- 
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neum,*® and an American word collector thought that it would rival semantics: 
‘The terms proposed by these two scholars have about equal chances of a long 
and useful career.”*° But rhematology is now forgotten. 


I. Semiotic (ca 1897—). The word semiotic has loomed into great importance 
among philosophers in recent years, but it has a shorter history in its general 
circulation than is commonly realized, except in medical contexts relating to the 
diagnosis of the symptoms of disease. A dim forerunner is found in John Locke. 
He wrote the first draft of his famous Essay, in 1671, without touching upon this 
subject." But in the revised and expanded version, published in 1690, in the 
final chapter, he dealt with the divisions of sciences: first was vox}, or natural 
philosophy, second was Ipaxrix?, or ethics, and, then, ‘Thirdly, the third branch 
may be called Znyewrix}, or the doctrine of signs; the most usual whereof being 
words, it is aptly enough termed Aoyx7, logic: the mind makes use of for the 
understanding of things, or conveying its knowledge to others.’ It will be 
noted that the word we are studying appears only in its Greek form, and from the 
lexicographical point of view is not part of the English vocabulary. It is sig- 
nificant that the editors of the OED, altho they combed Locke carefully, did not 
use this passage. Only from the point of view of the so-called ‘historian of ideas’ 
is the passage relevant. 


But no doubt it was the hint from Locke that brought the term semiotic into 
the system of Charles S. Peirce. In an unidentified fragment, around 1897, 
Peirce stated: ‘Logic, in its general sense, is, as I believe I have shown, only 
another name for semiotic (onpewrix)), the quasi-necessary, or formal, doctrine 
of signs.“ It will be noted that this was not printed until 1932, so that it could 
not influence the usage of others until that date. It appeared just in time, in 
fact, to affect the terminology of Professor Charles Morris, as shown in section 
4below. Peirce did use the term in his correspondence with Lady Welby, telling 
her, ca. 1908, that her significs ‘would appear from its name to be that part of 
Semeiotic which inquires into the relation of Signs to the Interpretants.”™ 
But so far as I can find, sem(e)iotic was never printed during Peirce’s lifetime. 

The Polish mathematician Léon Chwistek used Semantik when writing in 
German, but on writing in English in 1924 he chose semeiotics, declaring: ‘As 
the Pure Theory of Types does not assume any existence-axiom and does not 
lead to Richard’s paradox, it is a natural base for rational Semeiotics, a science 
whose importance can scarcely be denied.’ 


J. Semiology (a1913). The French linguist Ferdinand de Saussure, when he 
died in 1913, left a manuscript that upon its later publication influenced linguistic 
thinking deeply. He wished to emphasize the importance of an analytical study 
of the function of words in everyday social life. This he called sémiologie, 
launching it in the following passage: 


On peut done concevoir une science qui étudie la vie des signes au sein de la vie sociale; 
elle formerait une partie de la psychologie sociale, et par conséquent de la psychologie 
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générale; nous la nommerons sémiologie (du grec sémeton, ‘signe’). Elle nous apprendrait 
en quoi consistent les signes, quelles lois les régissent. Puisqu’elle n’existe pas encore, on 
ne peut dire ce qu’elle sera; mais elle a droit 4 l’existence, sa place est déterminée d’avance. 
La linguistique n’est qu’une partie de cette science générale, les lois que découvrira la 
sémiologie seront applicables a la linguistique, et celle-ci se trouvera ainsi rattachée a 
un domaine bien défini dans ]’ensemble des faits humains.*” 


This word has in English, as with semiotic, been chiefly medical; but usage 
relating to linguistics can be found. Thus the recently appointed professor of 
general linguistics at the University of Amsterdam stated in 1947: ‘The latest 
attempt to design a semiology is that of Charles Morris: ‘Signs, Language and 
Behavior,” 1946.’58 


K. Orthology (1928-). In arranging for new worlds to conquer after the 
publication of The Meaning of Meaning, C. K. Ogden set forth the subject of 
‘orthology,’ which he described as ‘the science of correct symbolism based upon 
an elaborate analysis of the technique of communication.’ As he wrote further, 
‘America is on the verge of reconstructing her legal edifice—with a sub-structure 
of encrusted Word-magic, and the remedy is Forensic Orthology alone.’** But 
Ogden’s efforts were soon monopolized by the shepherding of ‘Basic English’ 
into the world scene, and the term orthology now exists only as a vestigial remain 
in the name ‘Orthological Institute.’ 


L. Science of idiom (1944). An American scholar, Murat H. Roberts, has 
explored the possibilities of a ‘science of idiom,’ using idiom to mean ‘the atmos- 
phere of thought which pervades the signification of all its words and governs 
the architecture of all its sentences.” As he explained: 


Idiom, the combinatorial government of language, deserves to become, and at some 
future day may well become, the object of a special science. This proposed science would 
be more comprehensive than literary history or literary stylistics. It would treat not 
merely of linguistic forms and literary traditions, but also of the realia behind language 
and literature, and would involve the use of data drawn from the sciences of history, geog- 
raphy, anthropology, and art. ...Only within definite limits prescribed by scientific 
method could valid results be obtained. But the method has not yet been worked out; the 
science of idiom belongs to the future, despite the many literary discussions of national 
character which seek to make a far broader generalization than any linguist would dare to 
propose.... The time has come to develop a science dealing with the idiomatic permuta- 
tions of language at their actual point of genesis in the mind of man.*! 


4. ESTABLISHMENT OF semantics IN LogicaL Positivism. In the 1920’s 
a group of logicians and mathematicians in Poland, under the influence of French 
culture, took up the word semantics. But as their work was mainly in Polish, 
it was locked away from more westerly scholars. The leaders were Lesniewski, 
Lukasiewicz, Kotarbinski, Adjukiewicz, Chwistek, and Tarski; but Léon 
Chwistek was apparently the first, in 1922, to borrow semantics.* 

It was vaguely known in the West that there was a ‘Polish school of semantics,’ 
but their usage burst upon the philosophical world in 1935 at the Congrés 
International de Philosophie Scientifique, held in Paris, September 15 to 21. 
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In the prospectus of the Congress a number of the participating schools of 
philosophy were listed, among them that of ‘la sémantique des Polonais.’® 
In his opening address at the Congress, Professor Louis Rougier made provision 
for the new outlook: 


Nous croyons que la philosophie peut devenir scientifique, en prenant pour objet la 
science elle-méme, et pour méthode I’analyse logique de ses notions, de ses propositions, de 
ses théories, de ses démonstrations. Ainsi comprise, la philosophie constitue ce qu’on a 
proposé d’appeler la syntaze et la sémantique du langage scientifique, parce qu’elle est 
l’ensemble des régles qui permettent de former des propositions scientifiques, et de les 
transformer tautologiquement en d’autres propositions équivalentes, susceptibles d’étre 
soumises au contréle des faits, en vertu des régles de correspondance de nos systémes de 
symboles aux expériences vécues qu’ils symbolisent." 


Chwistek presented the advantages of a semantics as a sound theoretical basis 
that would avoid metaphysics; as he stated: 


Or, il n’y a pas d’autre moyen d’éliminer l’idéalisme des mathématiques que de s’appuyer 
sur une science beaucoup plus générale que j’ai proposé de nommer la sémantique. Cette 
science ne connaft d’autres objets que des signes tels que * , cet des expressions construites A 
l’aide de ses signes. Ces signes et ces expressions étant de objets concrets, tels que les 
pierres ou les oiseaux, on voit que la sémantique est bien indépendante de tout idéalisme.™ 


The presentation of the more technical aspects of the Polish formulations fell to 
Alfred Tarski® and Mme. Marja Kokoszynska.™ 

Charles Morris came to the Congress with a formulation of his ‘semiotic’ that 
did not include the term semantic.*® At that time he was using eristential where 
later he substituted semantic. He thus described his ‘semiotic’: 


. .. It is proposed to define each of these three sets of relations as a dimension of mean- 
ing: the relation of sign to objects will be called My, (to be read, ‘the existential dimension 
of meaning,’ or, in short ‘existential meaning’); the psychological, biological, and sociolog- 
ical aspects of the significatory process will be designated Mp, (‘the pragmatic dimension 
of meaning,’ or ‘pragmatic meaning’) ;** the syntactical relations to other symbols within 
the language will be symbolized by My, (‘the formal dimension of meaning,’ or ‘formal 
meaning’). The meaning of a sign is thus the sum of its meaning-dimensions: 


M = Mg + Mp + My. 


It must now be emphasized that these three dimensions of meaning are interrelated in such 
a way that the meaning-situation forms an organic whole.”° 


As Morris’s formulations became expanded and refined, particularly in publi- 
cations of 19387! and 1946,” he further clarified this division of semiotic into three 
components—semantics, syntactics, and pragmatics. 

Rudolf Carnap, who had made much of the term syntax, borrowed from 
linguists, was receptive to the use of semantics too: he not only adopted Morris’s 
tripartite division of semiotic, but developed Tarski’s conception of semantical 
rules.” He thus acknowledged the source of his inspiration: ‘Tarski, both 
through his book and in conversation, first called my attention to the fact that 
the formal method of syntax must be supplemented by semantical concepts, 
showing at the same time that these concepts can be defined by means not less 
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exact than those of syntax. Thus the present book owes very much to Tarski, 
more indeed than to any other single influence.’ 

An early presentation of Tarski’s views was put forward in America by Albert 
Hofstadter in 1938 in the Journal of Philosophy.”*= He used semantic with an 
apology: certain problems ‘are, to use an expression of Tarski’s, “semantic” 
problems.’ He provided notes on ‘the “‘metalanguage”’ required for semantics’ 
and concluded: ‘And, I think, it is true to say that with the appearance of 
semantics as a new scientific discipline, those problems which could not be 
handled with the apparatus provided for in earlier statements of logical em- 
piricism are now in the way of receiving definitive treatment.’ This study was 
attacked by Frederic B. Fitch, of Yale, but even he admitted that ‘syntax and 
semantics will probably revolutionize philosophy and science by a richness of 
new suggestions and new clarifications. . ..’”” 

5. Use or semantics By KoRZzYBSKI AND HIS FoLLOWERS. The great popular 
vogue of the word semantics can be traced to the ferment caused by the works of 
Alfred Korzybski. In 1928, in the first draft of his Science and Sanity, he did 
not make use of semantics, general semantics, or semantic reaction at all. But, 
knowing Polish, he was keeping in touch with the developments among Polish 
mathematicians, and he was particularly impressed with their work upon at- 
tending the Congrés des mathématiciens des pays Slaves in Warsaw in 1929. 
In 1931, in a paper given before the American Mathematical Society at New 
Orleans, Louisiana, he presented material on ‘the restricted semantic school repre- 
sented by Chwistek and his pupils, which is characterized mostly by the semantic 
approach.’”* He announced that he was using the term ‘general semantics’ for 
his own study,’ and that his researches had resulted ‘in the discovery of a general 
semantic mechanism underlying human behaviour, many new interrelations 
and formulations, culminating in a [Non-Aristotelian]-system.’®* Thus the 
background of Korzybski’s usage is found in the Polish logicians, tho some of his 
followers have erroneously associated it with the antiquarianism of Bréal, 
Ernest Weekley, and popular writers on ‘the glamour of word study.’ 

According to Korzybski’s outlook, the split between the physical, the mental, 
the spiritual, etc., is purely a verbal one, and he finds semantic useful in referring 
to the response of the organism-as-a-whole. In an analysis of ‘semantic con- 
siderations’ can be found a synthesis of the ‘physicalist’ and ‘mentalist’ problems. 
I still recall my shock, over a decade ago, upon first reading Science and Sanity, 
at Korzybski’s use of semantic in a story of a suckling baby that would vomit 
after a full meal and then demand another nursing, to which her mother would 
foolishly accede: he commented, ‘Vomiting then became her semantic way of 
controlling “‘reality”’.’*! This is a far cry from Bréal; it refers to an organismal 
evaluation of a situation, in this case pre-linguistic. Perhaps the closest 
synonym to Korzybski’s use of semantic is evaluative. When the reference is 
specifically to the system he has developed, he is careful to use the term general 
semantic(s). 

The basing of Korzybski’s work on physiological and neurological factors is 
shown in a typical passage like the following: 
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. .- Most of the psycho-logical manifestations may appear as evoked by some event, 
and so are to be called responses or reflexes. Such a response, when lasting, should be called 
a given state, perhaps a semantic state, but not a semantic reflex. The term, ‘semantic 
reaction’, will be used as covering both semantic reflexes and states. In the present work 
we are interested in s. r. from a psychophysiological, theoretical and experimental point of 
view, which include the corresponding states. 

If, for instance, a statement or any event evokes some individual’s attention, or one 
train of associations in preference to another, or envy, or anger, or fear, or prejudice, [etc.], 
we would have to speak of all such responses on psycho-logical levels as s.r. A stimulus 
was present, and a response followed; so that, by definition, we should speak of a reaction. 
As the active factor in the stimulus was the individual meanings to the given person, and 
his response had meanings to him as a first order effect, the reaction must be called a se- 
mantic reaction.” 


Arthur F. Bentley developed his critique of mathematics independently of 
Korzybski, but Korzybski’s example supported him in making central use of 
the word semantic. He described his method as ‘that postulatory form of 
approach which I shall proceed to establish under the name Semantic.’* He 
further explained: 


The word semantic may be taken most broadly to designate any direct study of language 
as a system of connected meanings, where it is conducted with that directness of observa- 
tion and with that freedom of inquiry which we call scientific. ... Mathematicians are 
perhaps most familiar with the word as it has been used in recent years by Chwistek and 
Korzybski. For the former it serves to express an interest in the linguistic basis of logic and 
mathematics, without, however, as yet transcending the special limitations of a logistic. 
For the latter it stands for a full functional interpretation of language—styled by Korzybski 
‘non-elementalistic,’ ‘non-aristotelian’—within which ‘logic,’ as that word is commonly 
used, would become a special case: and it is thus very close indeed to the meaning adopted 
for the present essay, although constructed under a different form of approach.* 


An enthusiastic popular writer, Stuart Chase, was chiefly instrumental in 
bringing semantic problems before a wide public, in a best-selling book of 1938.% 
But he amalgamated, according to his personal taste, the presentations of 
Korzybski and of Ogden and Richards. Inasmuch as Korzybski was commonly 
thought to be his chief source, the dilution with elements from Ogden and 
Richards, representing an uncritical, traditional ‘humanistic’ outlook, gave rise 
to many misconceptions of Korzybski’s work and has been the basis of a number 
of attacks.*7 But a considerable body of Korzybskian literature has been 
produced.** 


6. Poputark DEVELOPMENTS IN THE USE oF semantics. The folkloristic 
attitude towards words, that they are merely the garment that cover ideas, to 
be put on or changed at will,®® has naturally influenced the popular use of the 
word semantics. In many contexts it is merely a close synonym of verbal. 
Thus in 1940 the strip-tease artist Georgia Sothern (or her press-agent) wrote 
the following letter to H. L. Mencken: 


I am writing this letter to you because I have read and admired your book on the Ameri- 
can language and believe that semantics can be of some help to me. 
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It happens that I am a practitioner of the fine art of strip-teasing. Strip-teasing is a 
formal and rhythmic disrobing of the body in public. In recent years there has been a 
great deal of uninformed criticism levelled against my profession. 

Most of it is without foundation and arises because of the unfortunate word strip-teasing, 
which creates the wrong connotations in the mind of the public. 

I feel sure that if you could coin a new and more palatable word to describe this art, the 
objections to it would vanish and I and my colleagues would have easier going. I hope that 
the science of semantics can find time to help the verbally underprivileged members of my 
profession. Thank you.*® 


Mencken provided her with the word ecdysiast, and it achieved considerable 
currency. 

Examples of usage in current newspapers and magazines, taken at random, 
are as follows: 


They believe in what they like to call, with a shrewd semantic instinct, the ‘American 
system’ of ‘free enterprise’—which means freedom from any but the most rudimentary 
government controls. New Republic, March 15, 1943, p. 334/1. 


It is not too much to say that U. S. intellectuals in 1943 went out and ratified the Con- 
stitution all over again. But some of them had semantic reservations. Time, Nov. 22, 
1943, p. 99/3. 


The technique of character-assassination instead of arguments is, of course, standard 
totalitarian semantics. Morrie Ryskind, Sat. Rev. of Lit., Dec. 23, 1944, p. 4/1. 


We found out, too, that most of the dice, including the semantics of industrial disputes, 
are loaded against the workers. Strikes are universally labeled as labor trouble. In most 
of the strikes we have covered, we found that it was not labor trouble at all, but manage- 
ment trouble. John P. Lewis, PM, March 5, 1945, p. 19/1. 


Here you have a familiar problem of semantics: so much depends on whether you insist 
that such a friendly government is merely ‘a puppet regime’ or call it one which will resist 
being made a springboard for aggression. New Republic, August 20, 1945, p. 208/2. 


Semantic honesty is one feature which has always distinguished [the magazine] Politics, 
along with the respect for the fact that means condition ends. In view of this, I hope that 
you will be careful in your use of words, for a propaganda which makes labels either con- 
sciously or unconsciously through careless phraseology will in the end accomplish no such 
radical effects in the minds of people, such as you and I should like to see accomplished. 
Andrew T. Brown, Politics, Sept., 1946, p. 291/2. 


{Of Reuben Maury, who wrote diverse editorials for different papers:] The credit for 
isolating the germ of another theory that attempts to explain Maury’s double-track intellect 
belongs to Edward L. Bernays, a public-relations man with many scientific interests. Four 
years ago, he engaged Maury to write a booklet about soap for a client, the Procter & Gam- 
ble Co. ‘I hired Maury for the job,’ Bernays has reported, ‘because I considered that a 
man who could write editorials for the Daily News and for Collier’s at the same time must be 
a great semanticist. Maury took the idea of soap, which is not usually regarded as very 
exciting or provocative, and he made it sing and dance and do all kinds of wonderful things. 
It’s an amazing book about soap, but it’s even more amazing as an exercise in semantics.’ 
... Maury took two full-length editorials to create the illusion of distinctly different 
attitudes toward the Wallace educational scheme, but he is such a superb semanticist that 
he can turn the same trick with only aword or two. ... Because of his talent for semantic 
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sleight-of-hand, Maury needs only to transform a level-headed diplomat into a stumblebum 
to create an entirely different effect without actually changing the attitude. J. Bainbridge, 
New Yorker, June 7, 1947, pp. 40-41. 


Funk & Wagnall, & Webster too, are household names; not so well known in these se- 
mantic times is the man who called himself Samuel Johnson. N.Y. Times Book Review, 
July 27, 1947, p. 8/2." 


{Headline:] Semantics a Red Weapon in War on Free Enterprise. Communists Use 
Words of Democracy to Combat It, President’s Group Finds. N.Y. Times, Nov. 2, 1947, 
III p. 1/2. 


The world is now torn by problems which are the result; we are told, of our lack of under- 
standing of the words we use—or, as the experts say, our Semantic Failure. L. C. Jones, 
‘48; Mag. of Year, Jan., 1948, p. 97. 


One is reminded here of the fate that has overtaken the word rhetoric: fallen 
from its high status in the pattern of the medieval schoolmen, it now usually 
occurs in the phrase ‘mere rhetoric,’ with reference to discourse that is insincere, 
pretentious, or mendacious. In similar popular use, semantics often appears in 
contexts that tend to bolster word-magic rather than to combat it. 

On a somewhat higher level is found the sublime simplification of a teacher of 
English who explained the subject to her colleagues, as follows: 


Semantics as a science appears to boil down to two rules: suspect abstractions, because 
they may rise from vague or muddled thinking; and second, look for the emotional factor in 
any linguistic expression. An example of the first rule is such a word as liberty, which may 
mean opposite things to various persons. The second rule is exemplified by the accusation 
of the British against the Boers in the Boer War, that they skulked behind trees in sneaking, 
cowardly fashion. When the British, on the other hand, learned the same tactics, they 
spoke of themselves as ‘cleverly taking advantage of cover.’ 


It is small wonder, in view of the variety in usage, that Alfred Tarski felt 
obliged, rather ruefully, to explain his position: 


It is perhaps worth while saying that semantics as it is conceived in this paper (and in 
former papers of the author) is a sober and modest discipline which has no pretentions of 
being a universal patent-medicine for all the ills and diseases of mankind, whether imagi- 
nary or real. You will not find in semantics any remedy for decayed teeth or illusions of 
grandeur or class conflicts. Nor is semantics a device for establishing that everyone except 
the speaker and his friends is speaking nonsense.** 


7. CONCLUSIONS. 

1. Perhaps the chief ‘moral’ to be derived from this survey is the importance 
of awareness that the variety of contexts of the word semantics is very diverse. 
No one can be dogmatic in maintaining that any particular use is the ‘right’ 
or ‘correct’ way. In the experiment of communicating, each communicator 
must orient himself to the particular situation. 

2. The philosopher may with profit pay attention to ‘special linguistics.’ 
First syntax was borrowed by the theorist of science, and then, fruitfully, seman- 
tics. Tho the philosopher necessarily works with abstractions and generali- 
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zations, he will find his work constantly revivified by considering the character- 
istics of discourse as found actually on the tongues of men. 

3. The specialized linguist should broaden his conception of meaning. Per- 
haps from poring over dictionaries, he is apt to think of meaning as a short 
paraphrase in a few well-chosen words. But this dictionary-meaning is a naive 
conception that does harm to his work. It represents a deadening dualism: 
just as on the Egyptian tombs the corpse is pictured with the soul hovering 
nearby in the form of a bird, so a word-form is thought of as a receptacle with the 
meaning hovering nearby. The most rigorous linguist will find that his work can 
be enriched by awareness of the findings and formulations of scholars like George 
Herbert Mead, Charles Morris, Otto Neurath, Rudolf Carnap, and Alfred 
Korzybski, even tho he may not be called upon to do work that has a direct 
connection with theirs.” 

4. In the academic world, the penalities for being unintelligible are less severe 
than those for being too popular. Therefore a kind of snobbery has often 
developed, by which professors are proud of not ‘appealing to the masses.’ 
Will it be possible to formulate a sound ‘semantics’ or a ‘semiotic’ that will have 
a wide range of appeal (and operative effectiveness), from the higher reaches of 
intellectuality to the broad base of ordinary people? Those who are aware of 
such a possibility also realize the urgency of it, and regard it as a task very 
much worth working at. 
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IE SE-, SWE- AND DERIVATIVES 
Fritz MEzGER 


0. The reflexive pronoun IE *se, se-we, swe has generally been connected with 
certain other forms denoting separation, remoteness, absence, including se in 
soluo, socors, séd (cp. as to the d-formation préd-), sine (cp. as to the n-formation 
Skt vind), Lith. svétimas ‘foreign, alien.”1 The difference in meaning of these 
two groups of forms has at the same time led to some doubt as to their original 
identity. ‘The connection is, however, strongly supported by showing the use of 
the underlying element in terms relating to exogamic marriage. 

There are a number of derivations of *se, *swe, as *se-n-, *swés-, *sweti-, *swetd-, 
*swedh- etc. It is interesting that one of them, *swe-bh-, *se-bh-, shows an IE 
bh. Labials, with the exception of bh, play a minor role in IE morphology. bh- 
formation occurs chiefly in terms of (young) animals and of color, and also in 
words referring to nature, trees and plants, to the body, and to family 
organization.? 


i. The original meaning of IE *se, *se-we is ‘apart, afar, away, separately’; 
the function as a reflexive pronoun for all persons is a later outcome. Deriva- 
tions of IE *swe referring to relationship by marriage include *swe-ti- and *swe- 
kra. Lith. swé¢ias (*swetjos) is the foreigner who by marrying the girl of a 
family became related to the girl’s family. In this way he belongs, as it were, 
to the ‘own’ family, and also to the ‘alien’ family. The formation *swe-ti- is 
comparable to IE *anii ‘opposite, in the face of’ (Lith. afit < *anta is morpho- 
logically different: *ia:*ti),* *proti, *preti ‘opposite, towards’, *poti ‘opposite, 
towards’, *ni-ti- ‘inside (in the house)’ (opposite ‘outside’) and *au-tt. Of these 
terms *an-tt, *pro-ti, *po-ti designate something which is near and yet alien. 
These -ti-formations may thus be compared as to meaning with *swe-ti-; likewise 
the meaning of *swe-ti-os is comparable to that of *ni-ti-os, Skt. nttyah ‘own’, 
Goth. nipjis ‘kinsman’. 

The twofold meaning of *sweti, ‘guest’ and ‘foreigner,’ is reflected in Baltic 
terms: Lith. swétis ‘guest’, but Lith. svétimas ‘foreigner, stranger, alien, be- 
longing to others’, svetim@Salis ‘foreigner,’ Lett. swesiba ‘strangeness, foreign 
origin,’ sweszemes ‘foreigner,’ svesiniéks ‘foreigner’, Lith. svetimSalis ‘foreigner’, 
svetimZemis ‘foreigner, alien,’ svetu? adv. ‘abroad, in a foreign country, not at 
home,’ (svetmotérius ‘adulterer,’ a man who has extramarital relations). One 
term combines both meanings, Lith. své¢ias Lett. swe%s ‘foreign, guest.’ Ac- 
cordingly, by ‘foreigner’ one designates also the man who, belonging to a different 
social group, woos 2 woman of one’s own group. This fact is not only evidenced 


1 Schulze, Kl. Sch. 72. Meillet-Ernout, DELL? 916 £, 999. Brugmann, Grdr.* 2.2.395 f. 
WP 2.454 f. 

2 F. Specht, Der Urs .sung der indogermanischen Deklination 259 ff. (1944). Grdr.? 2.1.386. 

3 E. Fraenkel, Syntaz lit. Postpos. Praep. 53 ff. (1929). 
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by words based on *sweti, but also by terms like Lett. tdutietis ‘a man who comes 
from an alien community, the husband (from ‘abroad’), a wooer,’ tautaitis, 
tautitis, Infl. tdut’eits, id.: Lett. tduta ‘people, nation, species, kind,’ tdutas pl. 
‘foreign people (cp. Slov. ljidski ‘foreign, human, affable’), foreign warriors, 
people who do not reside in or belong to one’s own place of habitation, wooers 
coming from an alien place, husband coming from an alien place,’ tautds tet ‘to go 
into a foreign place, to marry a foreigner,’ tautds vest ‘uxorem ducere,’ tautas 
virs ‘foreigner,’ tautu (or tautas) mate ‘the (future) mother-in-law (of a woman),’ 
tautu (tautas) déls ‘youth of a foreign place, wooer,’ tautu (tautas) meita ‘a virgin 
from a foreign place, a marriageable girl’; tautas bérni ‘match-maker’ (tdutiba 
‘nationality, popularity, own people’), OPruss. tauto ‘land,’ OLith. (Dauka) 
tauta ‘people, nation,’ Lith. Tautd ‘Germany,’ (cp. also Goth. piuda ‘people, 
nation,’ piudos plural ‘the heathen,’ equivalent to 7a #vn < IE *swe-dh-). 

Relationship by marriage is expressed by terms based on IE *se-we (Serbian 
svoj ‘his own’): svdibina ‘relative,’ svéidba ‘relationship between brothers- (and 
sisters)-in-law,’ OCS svojaki, svati ‘affinis,’ Russian svati ‘father of son-in-law 
or daughter-in-law, match-maker,’ svdtanie ‘wooing, relationship by marriage,’ 
MLD zwédselinc ‘father-in-law, brother-in-law, son-in-law.’* CS svatiba ‘wed- 
ding,’ Russ. svddiba, Serb. svadba, Czech. svatba, Pol. swadéba, Bulg. svadba 
‘wedding.’ Also svati ‘father-in-law of son or daughter’: svatati se, svatiti se ‘to 
make oneself father-in-law by marrying off a child,’ later, Russian svdiat’ ‘to 
urge a match,’ Pol. swatac, -cié, Serb. swatovatt. These are from IE *sw-d rather 
than *swd. 

Some of the terms are clearly applied from the standpoint of the wife. 
Russian svojaki is the husband of the wife’s sister (the name of the wife’s sister, 
svojacina, is derived from that of the husband). In Serbian the sister’s husband 
is called svdk, in Lett. svainis (a name also used for wife’s brother), in Lith. 
svdinis ‘the husband of the wife’s sister,’ Lett. svaine, svaine ‘wife’s sister,’ Lith. 
svdiné id.; Lett. svatnene ‘brother’s wife,’ svainene ‘daughter of the svaine,’ also 
‘daughter of wife’s brother’; svaingns ‘son of the svaine,’ svainibd tikt ‘become 
brothers- or sisters-in-law’, svainiesi ‘relatives by marriage,’ svainudtiés ‘to 
become brothers- or sisters-in-law’). OHG swio is ‘husband’ and also, prob- 
ably as an outcome of a later development, ‘wife’s brother.’ IE *swelio-, 
Greek dédvo1, atdv01, eiAloves are the husbands of sisters. So are the Olcel. svilar 
(sg. svili ‘brother-in-law’). It is the husband of a sister who is designated by 
a derivation of *sewe. This fact is important for the ancient meaning of IE 
*swe-s-or-. She was originally a relative of the husband, just as the OCS svistt, 
Czech. svest’ ‘hushand’s sister’ and IE *swe-kri ‘husband’s mother.’ The rela- 
tives were all designated by the wife by means of a term formed on IE 
*sewe ‘away.’ 


2. Since, in IE, the establishment of the bonds of marriage was centered in 
the concept that one introduces into the local family a person of a foreign family, 
one may also correlate OCS snubiti, Pol. sngbié ‘to ask in marriage’ used of the 


‘Schrader, JF 17.22 ff. (1904). 
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man, and Lat. niibé ‘to be married’ chiefly of the woman (domun diicere, of the 
man; nupta ‘the married woman,’ cénubium ‘the right to contract a marriage, 
wedlock, marriage, intermarriage’). Furthermore compare IE ‘*snusé- 
‘daughter-in-law’ as in Skt. snugad, Greek vbos, OCS snticha, Lat. nurus, -is (u- 
formation after *swe-krii) OHG snur etc. (: Greek voudn) with IE *se-nu-, *se-ni-, 
*s-n-t-r ‘separately, apart, for oneself’ in Skt. sanutdr apart; sdnutara-, sénutya- 
‘stealthily, unnoticed’ etc., which has been connected with *se, *se-we in *swe-bh-. 
Also note OCS své-né ‘without, except.”* The relation *snu-s: *snu-bh- may be 
compared to *swe-s (*swe-s-r ‘sister,’ Goth. swés ‘own’) : *swe-bh- (see below). 

The *s-n- in *snuséds, CS snubiti can hardly be separated from Tokh. A 
ghtagse ‘kin, relative’ : sfii reflexive pronoun of all three persons, singular and 
plural (sfii-tsar ‘with one’s own hand’; sfi sfi, with distributive doubling), B 
gan id., A sdfifia ‘by nature,’ sdfifiak ‘spontaneous, without own or alien inter- 
ference; sdiifiune ‘own being, own nature’, B sfdr ‘suum cuique.” 

Tokh. A sft reflexive pronoun ‘own’ and ‘property,’ B sav refl. pronoun, ap- 
pears to be formed like the gen. A tfi, B tav of IE *tu, Tokh. A tu B tuwe, twe 
‘you.’ The relation IE *tu : Tokh. A ##z is also found in IE *su (*se-we) : Tokh 
A si. We can therefor analyze IE *sewe into two elements (likewise, *tu con- 
sists of two elements); *swe is not just a phonetic variant of *se.?_ Altho Tokh. 
A tii, B ta functions as a genitive, it does not follow that A sz, B sav originally 
also was a genitive. The element n originally had a more general function. It 
appears in a more specific function in Tokh sii, safi, which may be compared 
to that in A $fit, sfiasse etc., in Goth. seins etc. < IE *se-t-n-os refl. poss. pro- 
noun (after which meins and peins were created). 

It also follows that ITE *swe and *se must have had a difference in function, 
altho the distinction cannot be definitely proved. One may tentatively suggest 
that IE *se could originally have been a particle or adverb designating separa- 
tion, remoteness or absence (cp. Lat. sed, se), while IE *swe referred to a remote 
object and therefor one that is by itself and on its own. There are traces of 
such a distinction: the possessive pronoun Lat. swus etc. appears in the form 
with w and not without w, ep. Osc. suveis ‘sui,’ suvam ‘suam,’ Umb. sueso loc., 
Greek ‘(¢)és, Skt. sudh, GAv. x*a-, Lith. sGvas, OPruss. swais, and also Goth. 
swés ‘own.” In Goth. sibja ‘relationship,’ OE sibb ‘relationship, friendship, 
peace,’ OF ris, sibbe, OS sibbia, OHG sippea, sippa etc., Skt. sabhd, one need not 
posit ‘own’ as the original meaning, but may still suppose ancient *se ‘apart, 
away.” The sib is a larger group than the family. The names for larger groups 
often come from the designations by aliens. The sib may then have been ‘ (those 
living) away (from us).’ Similarly, one may consider connecting *teu-td ‘people, 


5 WP 2.494 f. 

* SSS §41, 271-3, 380; p. 486. 

7 Grdr.? 2.2.395 f., 385. WP 2.454 ff. The possibility of relating *swe and tu to the de- 
monstrative pronoun is not discussed. 

8 Meillet-Ernout, DELL? 999. 

® As to the meaning of Gme. sibja- cp. von Amira, Grdr. germ. Recht 171 ff.; Brunner 
DRG? 1.111; von Schwerin, Germ. RG? 15 ff. (1944); Hoops, Reall. 4.181 ff., etc. 
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multitude’ with Hittite twa, tuwa ‘afar,’ twaz, twwaz ‘from afar,’ tuwan, duwan 
‘apart,’ and with twekkas ‘body, self,’ pl. ‘members, body, self.’ Such a 
connection as well as a relationship of these words with IE *tu ‘you’ however 
must remain highly hypothetical. 


3. The function of *swe as a reflexive pronoun is relatively late. The original 
meaning ‘far, afar, far off, away’ changed into ‘apart, separately, alone, for one- 
self.’ The closeness of these two meanings is illustrated by the inverse develop- 
ment of the reflexive pronoun Lett. sev, Lith. dial. séu (older Lett. sav, Lith. 
sdu < Lith. Lett. savi, cp. OLith. sawi-p)," dative ‘to oneself,’ into the adv. 
Lett. seviski, seviski, seviskt ‘apart, alone, separately, especially’ (‘into a desert 
alone,’ Math. 14, 13; cp. also the bh-formation sevigkiba ‘peculiarity’ and also 
Lith. tolybé : tolt). The development of *se-we, *swe meaning ‘away, far’ into the 
reflexive pronoun is comparable to the change of IE *au, (*awe, *we) in Lat. 
auferé etc., TE *au-t-i-, Goth. aupi-a- ‘isolated’ (ana aubjaim stadim MK. 1, 35 
‘into a solitary place’), OHG ddz, Germ. dde ‘desert, waste,’ OIcel aubr (*auba-) 
‘empty, void, desert, desolate’ into the reflexive Greek airés ‘alone, self,’ etc., in 
oblique cases used for the personal pronoun ‘him, her, it,’ also ‘the soul, the 
body’ and ‘oneself’ (as opposed to others), in dat. with subt. ‘in one, together,’ 
6 airés etc. ‘the very one, the same,’ airé- in composition of or by oneself, 
together with,’ etc.” 


4. The concepts ‘alone’ and ‘self’ are represented by a number of other terms 
based on IE *se. A few show the element /, other terms have the element m 
after the basic se. Lat. sdlus ‘alone, singly, sole’ and ‘alone, lonely, solitary,’ 
with unus, ‘only, single, alone,’ etc. (sdlwm adv. ‘alone, only, merely, barely,’ 
solitidé ‘a being alone, loneliness, solitariness, solitude, lonely place, desert, 
wilderness’ and ‘want, destitution, deprivation, desolation, orphanhood, bereave- 
ment,’ sdlitas ‘a being alone, loneliness,’ sdlitdrius ‘alone, by itself, lonely, soli- 
tary’ (e.g. solitarius homo atque in agro vitam agens), sdlitaneus ‘separate, 
distinct,’ sdlitatim ‘solitarily’ cannot be separated from IE *se ‘away, apart, 
far.’ Another term based on *sel, OE seldan, Olc. sjaldan, OF ris. seldan, OHG 
seltan ‘seldom’ apparently derives the special meaning from the compound 
element. OE seldlic, sellic‘rare, strange, wondrous,’ OS seldlik ‘strange,’ Goth. 
sildaleiks ‘(something) to be wondered at’ indicate a shape that is apart from 
that of other objects; sildalezks (like missaletks ‘different,’ Ole. mislikr, OE mislic 
etc. and Goth. aljaleiké etc.) is opposed to Goth. galetks ‘similar,’ OE gelic etc. 
‘like, equal’ (= ‘one to whom the same appearance is’; cp. Goth. zbnaletks, 
samaleiks ‘alike,’ OIC. samlikr, OHG samalich, samolich ‘like,’ OE samlice 
‘together, at the same time’). The polar meaning ‘self’ is represented by Goth. 
silba, OHG selb etc., Ven. sselboi-sselboi (ep. OHG der selbselbo). 

The element / occurs also in other terms having the meaning self or ‘away, 

10 Benveniste connects tuwa with Greek 54», BSL 33.142 f. (1932). 


1 Endzelin, Lett. Gr. §345. 
12 Schulze, Kl. Sch. 71 note 1, 73 note 6; Quaest. ep. 250 n. 3. 
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far off.’ In Hittite, -cl(a) expresses ‘self’: wkila‘I myself; zikila ‘you yourself,’ 
apasila ‘he himself.’ 1 appears in Greek #Auxes, Doric aAcxes (*swalt-) ‘those of the 
same age, fellows, comrades,’ Greek éun\¢ id. : Doric radixos, Greek rnXixos, 
anvixos: Lat. talis, qualis, aequélis, sodalis (< *swe-d-d-li-). It also occurs in 
derivations of *sem-, *som-, (discussed below): Lat. simul, older semol, semul 
‘at the same time, in the same way’ (simul ac, aique, et, ubi, ut; insimul), simultas 
‘being together, rivalry, enmity’ (compare rivalis), Olrish samaill ‘resemblance,’ 
amal ‘like,’ Welsh hafal ‘similar, like,’ Lat. semel, Goth. simlé ‘formerly,’ Greek 
éuadds ‘even, level (ground), equal.’ The meaning ‘far, away’ is represented by 
the /-formations Lat. procul ‘far, far away,’ Hittite tuwala ‘distant’ (: tuwa ‘far 
off’), in Lith. tolis, Lett. tals adj. ‘far,’ OPruss. taélis ‘farther.’ Possibly the aug- 
mentative / goes back to terms having the meaning ‘far away’ and involves the 
transfer of meaning from a great distance to great size in general. Greek peyc)os 
peya-, moddO- (< *wodvdd-) : wodd-, Lith. didelis ‘large’ : didis ‘large,’ datigel 
‘much’ : daiig etc.“ Furthermore Lith. kél, kéliat ‘how long a time,’ OS kolikit 
‘how much,’ Lith. télei ‘so long,’ up to that time,’ OCS tolt, tolé‘in such a degree,’ 
toli ‘so much,’ tolimi, toltma, toliko ‘so much, to that degree’ etc.“ Lith. katril 
‘whereto’; 1kisi6l‘until now.’ Another /-formation based on the concept ‘alone’ is 
Lat. caelebs ‘unmarried, single’ (of a bachelor, of a widower, also of trees: caelebs 
platanus). It is founded on a term like Skt. kévala- ‘alone, only, nothing but, 
mere, pure, every, all, exclusively proper to, whole, complete,’ kevalam adv. 
‘only, entirely’ kevalatas ‘only,’ kevalas ‘entirely’ (cp. Sp. soltero ‘unmarried,’ 
Lat. solitarius). Skt. kévala- is derived from IE *gai-wo- : *gai ‘one, alone’ (cp. 
Lat. caecus ‘blind,’ Goth. haths ‘one-eyed’; *gai-go- : gai-wo = Skt. é-ka- : Av. 
ae-va- ‘unus’).*6 An I-derivation of gai is represented by IE *gai-l-o-, Goth. 
hails ‘healthy’ etc, OCS célit ‘healthy, whole, undamaged’ and, with the b- (IE bh) 
derivation, OCS céliba ‘health, wholeness.’ OPruss. kailistikan, f. acc., is 
based on an u-derivation just like Lat. salis, -tis (saluus). 


5. Tokh. B ge ‘one’ (obl. seme), A sas m., sdém f. (obl. som) is probably con- 
nected with IE *se ‘apart, afar, far away.’ The nominative B se possibly corre- 
sponds to IE *se, whereas A sas shows a different vowel with an s-element. B 
seske ‘alone’ (obl. semeske) has no -sk-formant but an s plus a k-formant as be- 
comes apparent by A sas-ak ‘alone’ m., and sndkif. As to the s of the masculine 
(sas) and the ‘expansion’ n of the feminine sém, one may compare *se and *se-n- 
(above). The oblique with m, B seme, A som (plural some m. somam f. (cp. 
Skt. eke-eke = Tokh. A some-some, m; somam-somam, f.) is probably identical 
with IE *som(o). The basic meaning of *sem, som, having as a foundation IE 
*se, would then be ‘apart,’ which is continued in *sémi ‘half’ (‘one part’) Lat. 
sémi-, Skt. sémi-, Greek jyuc- (Greek fycous ‘half’), and *sému in Lat. sémum, 
Umb. semu ‘medio’; one may think of analyzing Skt. sdmijiva-, Lat. sémivivus, 


18 Friedrich, Het. El. 1.26; Sommer, Heth. 2.48'; HAB 141.8 
4 Schulze, Kl. Sch. 75 ff. 

1% Trautmann, BSW 312. 

16 Walde-Hofmann, LEW 130. 
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Greek jpifws OHG saémiqueck, OS sdémquick ‘half-dead’ as ‘one who is away 
(apart) from being (quite) alive.’ The meaning *sem ‘one’ follows from *sem 
‘apart.’ This meaning is continued in Lat. singulus ‘isolated.’ The formation 
of singulus has been compared with Goth. ainakls ‘standing alone,’ OSwed. 
znkill m. ‘widower.’!” 

IE *somos, as in Skt. samd- ‘even, smooth, level, similar, like equal, equivalent, 
same, identical,’ Greek dus ‘one and the same, belonging to two or more jointly; 
Goth. sa sama ‘the same’ etc., probably developed the meaning ‘one and the 
same’ in such compounds as Goth samakuns, Olc. samkynja ‘of the same descent,’ 
Greek du6yvws ‘of the same race,’ Skt. samajatiya- ‘homogeneous,’ Olc. samfedra, 
Greek éuoraTwp, OPers. hamapiter-‘ of one and the same father,’ Olc. samm@@ri‘ of 
the same mother,’ Greek éyouqrpws id. (Goth. samaleiks ‘equal,’ Ole. samilikr, 
OHG samolich, samalich). Does Skt. samikd- ‘battle, fight,’ Greek 83utdos ‘mob, 
multitude, the throng of battle’ reflect the original meaning of (meeting as) 
separate (parts)? 


6. In the cases airés ‘self? < ITE *au, OPruss. subban acc. sg. ‘own, self,’ Lett. 
sav, Lith. sdu dat. ‘to myself, to yourself’ etc., Gmc. *se-l-b- (< IE *se-), the 
concept of ‘self’? does not spring from the concept ‘I’ but developed in connec- 
tion with the designation of the other person. Out of the meaning ‘self’ could 
come that of ‘soul, body’ (Greek airés), or that of ‘person’ (Russ. Czech, Slov. 
osoba ‘person’: OCS osobi ‘for oneself’). 


7. While bh-derivations occur frequently in Indo-European, it seems that 
those formed on *se-, *swe- are among the earliest patterns. 

IE *sweti-bh- is probably one of the chief terms serving as a starting point 
for the extensive -tb- derivatives in Balto-Slavic. It would take us too far from 
our primary subject to analyze this formation in detail for evidence of its earliest 
function, but we may note in passing that -fb- derivatives are commonly found 
in terms of wooing and marriage, in reference to activities and customs connected 
with these ceremonies, in matters of social organization, or rural community life. 

The element bh in Lat. sibi, tibi, Osc. sifet, OPruss. sebbei, tebbei, OCS sebé, 
tebé, Av. taibhyd etc. has been compared with the bh of the case-system. *s-bh- 
occurs in Greek odi(v) (adérepos) odeis.'® 

As stated, *swe-bh- originally refers to relationship by marriage. Other deriva- 
tives of IE *swe-bh- and of *se-m-bh- are also found to be terms of social or- 
ganization. In Slavic svobod%® ‘free, free man,’ svoboda ‘freedom, free, man, a 
village of free people,’ OCS svoboda ‘free man,’ OCzech. ‘freed man, free man, 
brave man,’ OPol. swieboda ‘lord’ (like Ger. ‘Freiherr’), Russ. slobodd ‘a village 
of free peasants, suburb, settlement of free people,’ the designated group is 
extended (it comprises the village community in some of the words), and the 


17 Schulze, Kl. Sch. 75. 

% According to Schwyzer, Gr. Gr. 601, oeis is perhaps pluralized. 

1% Lohmann, Genus und Sezrus 75 f.; Bonfante, Sabadios-Svoboda, Le Libérateur, 
Annuaire de l'Institut de Philologie et d’Histoire Orientales et Slaves 7.41 ff (1939-44). 
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social stratification has changed: the free man is opposed to the unfree. (cp. 
also Lett. svabads ‘free, tired, without fetters,’ svabadiba ‘the looseness (of ropes), 
lack of fetters, freedom’ svabadniéks‘a free man,’ svabindt, atsvabindt‘to free’). A 
similar status is expressed by OSerb. sebri ‘free peasant,’ ARuss. sjabri ‘neighbor, 
member of the field-community,’ White Russian sébr, sjabr ‘friend’ (Lith. sebras 
‘partner,’ Lett. sdbris, sébris, sébrs ‘relative, companion, comrade’; Lett. saébrene 
sdbriene ‘neighbor,’ sébriba ‘neighborhood’). Slavic *sebrii has a nasal after 
*se, as do other words of this group: *sembh- compares with *sebh- (Goth. sibja) 
as *sem- (Lat. semel, IE *somos) with *se and as *snumbh- (Greek viudn) with 
nubh- (Lat. niibé, niiptum) (: s-n-u-). 

Lett. preti in pretiba reflects IE *pre-ti (cp. *swe-ti). While lengthened 7 
in Lith. swetyba may be IE i, which was lengthened in composition, the long 7 in 
pretiba, and prett prep. beside pretie (also with a b-element in prettib, prettibe) 
is best compared with the 7 or ze of Lith. toli, tolié, Lett. taliéne ‘rometeness,’ 
taliétis ‘somebody living far away,’ Lith. artié, arti, aukstié ‘above,’ ar(i)é ‘out- 
side, abroad,’ which may be analyzed as an ancient locative *et. The type Lith. 
tolybé, accordingly, is based on an ancient adverbial locative. 

The point of departure for a number of spatial bh-formations appears to be 
rather an adverb meaning ‘far, afar, apart, away’ than ‘near.’ Greek vdc¢u(v) 
adv. ‘afar, aloof, apart, secretly, furtively’ has the same meaning, and is probably 
derived from IE *s-n-os. Similar are Skt. sanuidr, ‘apart from, far away,’ 
sdnutya- ‘secretly,’ Av. hanare ‘far from, without.’ A kind of an opposite is 
represented by Skt. t-bha- ‘domestics, household, family’ (IE *7‘here’) which may 
be correlated with Lat. 2bt, OLat. ibez (with e7 like tolié etc.). Bh-formation also 
occurs in OCS qtroba ‘entrails’ : qtri adv. ‘within,’ beside Skt. anird- ‘entrails’ 
from IE *en(7), in Greek Auxpigis ‘crosswise, athwart, sideways,’ in the preposition 
(adverb) *am-bhi, *m-bhi ‘on both sides, around,’ Greek dydi (: &ugdw ‘both’) 
beside Goth. bi etc. ‘around’ (: Goth. baz ‘both’; ep. Skt. u-bhau ‘both’ : *au). 

The morphological status of the element bh has been judged in different ways.” 
The basic fact that it is often connected with space adverbs *se, *se-we in *swe-bh-, 
Lith. anksti, toli, TE *i ‘here’ (in Skt. 4-bh-a- m. n. ‘domestics, household, family’) 
is decisive in analyzing its structural value. It apparently is not a derivational 
element; *i-bh- as well as *s-we-bh- are juxtapositional. 

Whereas dentals and gutturals play an important role in derivation, the 
labials other than bh do not occur frequently in word-formation. On the other 
hand, a good many of the ancient adverbs or prepositions are centered around 3 
labial: LE *ambhi, *mbhi ‘on both sides, around’; *apo, *po ‘away’; *be(gh)- or 
*bhe(gh)- ‘outside, without’; *ebhi, *obhi, *bhi ‘onto, on, towards’; *epi, *opi *pt 
‘near to, on upon, towards’; *ped-; *per-, *pos; *poti, *uperi, *upo. Is there any 
connection between these two facts? The material is not distinct enough to 
allow any definite conclusion. One cannot assert that labials were not used 
in derivation, because terms with definite spatial concepts were too closely 
connected with and centered about certain labials. 


* Meillet, BSL 28.42 ff. 
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8. The seemingly arbitrary placement of the different elements in words like 
*se-bh-, *s-we-bh-, *s-wé-s-, *s-n-u-s-, *s-n-u-bh-, which indicate relationship by 
marriage, can only be explained on the assumption of juxtapositional terms 
which were arranged according to the needs of expression. IE *se and *swe are 
not mere phonological v riants; *s-we represents two elements in juxtaposition. 

The elements of expression which served as juxtapositionals apparently were 
of a rather general meaning. Expressions of this nature are characteristic of the 
IE spatial system which is founded on words like here and there, above and 
below and not on concrete expressions like ‘on the mountain’ (for ‘above’) or ‘in 
the valley’ (for ‘below’).24_ The IE spatial system is relational, and reminds 
one of the mathematical way of making statements. It is therefor fitting to 
assume ancient juxtaposition for such IE expressions which, as to origin, are 
spatial. Derivation arose when the ancient interchangeability lost its function. 
Certain juxtapositions became nuclear terms, and former independent terms (of 
a juxtapositional character) became established in certain fixed positions. 


Bryn Mawr College. 





1 Lohmann, ZSPhilol. 10.351 ff. (1933). 








A STRUCTURAL TREND IN NOOTKA 
Morris SwWADESH 


1. The Problem. 2. Nootka Structure. 3. Incremental Suffixes. 3.1. 
Phonology. 3.2. Syntactic order. 3.3. Mode-signs. 3.4. Emphatic signs. 
3.5. Personal endings. 3.6. Old demonstratives. 3.7. Other elements. 4. 
Non-incremental correspondences. 5. Influence of English. 6. Sources. 


1. Four geographically contiguous languages of the northwest coast have in 
common an all-suffixing synthetic structure: Kwakiutl, Nootka, Quileute and 
Chemakum.' It is a structure reminiscent of Eskimo-Aleut, both in its general 
character and in some of its details. Nootka and Kwakiutl are recognized to be 
of common origin, constituting a linguistic stock known as Wakashan, and are 
about as far apart as English and Scandinavian. Dialects within Nootka 
(Nootka proper, Nitinat-Makah) and those within Kwakiutl (Kwakiutl- 
Newettee, Bella Bella) are not as far apart as English and Dutch. Quileute and 
Chemakum go together in what is known as the Chemakuan stock; they seem 
to be closer to each other than Nootka and Kwakiutl. As between Wakashan 
and Chemakuan, there are lexical as well as structural similarities, and many 
of the points of contact are of such a nature as to suggest common origin for the 
two stocks rather than to be taken as the result of borrowing. However, this 
does not exclude the possibility of some third stock, say Salish, having an equal 
relationship with both stocks or an even more intimate relationship with one of 
them. We have here a complex problem of genetic and diffusional relationships, 
that can be solved only on the basis of detailed analytic studies projecting into 
the past history of each of the languages and dealing with both lexicology and 
structure. The present paper takes up an important aspect of the problem. 
Following up a lead contained in Sapir’s unpublished Kwakiutl-Nootka compari- 
sons, it brings together evidence pointing to a relatively recent expansion of the 
suffixing system in Nootka thru old postposed particles becoming suffixes. There 
is also evidence of still earlier creation of suffixes in all four languages. Thus a 
general trend is suggested that has been going on for a few thousand years, and 
which long ago may have created this all-suffixing speech type in languages 
originally of another cast. It is possible that the trend dates back to a time 
before the appearance of Tlingits and Haidas in their present location, and 
that the all-suffixing language area developed in an epoch when Wakash- 
Chemakuans were in geographic contact with Eskimo-Aleuts. 


1 Sources used are given in the final section of the paper. The orthography is also ex- 
plained there. Note particularly: alike English ch, j like English y, c for voiceless sibilant 
affricate, 7 for voiced sibilant affricate, \ for voiced lateral affricate, 4 for voiceless lateral 
affricate, t for voiceless spirantal lateral spirant, c for voiced velar stop, x for voiceless velar 
fricative, # for pharyngealized aspiration. 
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2. Nootka is the most extensively synthetic of the four all-suffixing languages. 
It has over 400 suffixes, and several may appear in a single word, for example, 
taSaHsinjapakatitaXd ‘he was then again left the same way in the vessel’ (stem 
taq- ‘as before, unchanged’; formative suffixes -?aHs ‘in a vessel,’ -inju ‘left so’; 
incremental suffixes -?ap causative, -?aX ‘then,’ -?at passive, -m-& 3rd person 
simple indicative, -Ad ‘again’). Nootka suffixes have a wide range of meanings: 
temporal, locational, classificatory, descriptive, active as well as aspectival, 
modal and personal. The types of meanings almost completely overlap the field 
of the stems. In fact there are many cases of relatively synonymous stems and 
suffixes, for example: stem hawa-, suffix -?is ‘eat’; stem mak’-, suffix -Ha ‘buy’; 
particle ?ani, suffixed mode-sign -q& dependent mode. Typically stems and 
suffixes of like meanings are of altogether different form; occasionally there are 
partial similarities in form and meaning. In only one instance could one speak 
of a morpheme that occurs in both initial and non-initial position, wa(-) ‘say’ 
(compare Kwakiutl waldem ‘word’): the independent durative of this element 
is wawa, the momentaneous wai, suffixed use is illustrated by ?u?uwa ‘saying it,’ 
?uwa ‘said it.’ This example incidentally illustrates an important phonological 
criterion of suffix status. Variable length vowels, indicated with grave accent 
whenever the abstract form of the morpheme is given, occur as long in the stem 
syllable and in the second syllable, but as short in the first syllable of normal 
reduplication (wawa) or in the third syllable or beyond (as in ?u?uwa). One 
may compare ?u?uwa ‘saying it,’ having -wa in the third syllable of the word, 
with a sentence like ?u?u wa ‘he said u-u,’ showing the morpheme in the third 
syllable of the phrase but used as an independent word. 

Most stems and many suffixes distinguish between a combining form, used 
only with added suffixes, and a set of aspectivally defined forms that may be used 
in word-final. The suffixes fall into two classes, called formative and incre- 
mental, according to whether they may be added to combining forms of pre- 
ceding elements or only to completely formed words. The incremental suffixes 
are relatively few, numbering a little over thirty, but are very frequent and very 
important. They include several mode-signs, inflected for person and number; 
also several elements mainly of temporal, modal and voice significance that occur 
before the mode-sign (preparadigmatic), and three elements (again, always, 
severally) that occur after the mode signs (postparadigmatic). Incremental 
suffixes, like particles but unlike other morphemes, are not inflected for aspect. 


3. The fact that incremental suffixes are added to otherwise complete words 
in itself suggests the possibility that they may have been created by adhesion, 
as it were, of originally independent words. This is born out by special features 
in the phonology of incremental suffixation, by the main patterns of Nootka 
syntax, and by specific etymologies. 


3.1. An outstanding difference between formative and incremental phonology 
is illustrated by the words: hisik”as ‘going along on the surface there,’ hisik 
‘going along there,’ hisikaX ‘going along there then.’ Labialized palatals and 
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velars are preserved only before vowels and glottal consonants (? 8 ‘) of formative 
suffixes. The labialization is lost in word final and before incremental suffixes. 
This suggests that present-day words like hisikaX had as their prototypes old 
phrases, as *hisik ?aX parallel to the modern phrase hisik ?ujija ‘going along at 
that time.’ It is true that incremental suffixes enter into contractions, such as 
stop plus ? becoming glottalized stop, and that these contractions do not take 
place in phrase sequences. But it is possible that such contractions developed 
subsequently, when the postposed element had definitely become a suffix, just 
as the rhythmic treatment of variable length vowels (see §2). Or all these details 
of phonology may reflect the regular rules of phrase combination in an older 
period. 

The rule of delabialization is a clue to the age of the incremental suffixes. 
Since Kwakiutl has labialized consonants in all positions, final and preconsonantic 
as well as before vowels, we must assume that delabialization took place in 
Nootka after the common Kwakiutl-Nootka period. The adhesion of elements 
like -?aX must have taken place after the delabialization and therefor definitely 
within the independent Nootka period. This reasoning cannot be applied to 
suffixes beginning with non-glottal consonants, since delabialization would result 
before such consonants in any event. There is also a problem with regard to 
interrogative mode-sign -Ha, with glottal initial and which seems to be cognate 
with a suffix in Quileute, interrogative -xa..-a, perhaps comparable with Kwakiutl 
-xa ‘say’ plus -a interrogative sign. If these are indeed cognates and indicate 
that the prototype of Nootka -H4 was already a suffix long ago, one would expect 
labialization to be preserved before it. That this is not the case does not dis- 
prove an old suffix status, since it is possible that the treatment of a dominant 
group of elements may have been extended to another element of different origin. 

An additional phonologic fact regarding incremental suffixes is that, as a gen- 
eral rule, they have the required phonetic form for independent words, namely, 
that they begin in a single consonant followed by a vowel. This is in contrast 
with formative suffixes, many of which begin in a vowel. The initial consonant 
of incremental suffixes is sometimes subject to loss after consonants; this is sym- 
bolized by such a writing as -j-i to show -ji after vowels but -i after consonants. 
In the case of ?, it may contract with a preceding stop consonant or be lost in 
the contraction of vowels. However, for etymological purposes the initial 
consonant is unquestionably there, and it is clear that any of these elements could 
have once been an independent word. A few incremental suffixes that consist of 
a single consonant may be reduced from a longer form, as in the case of Is. -s 
reduced from -sa or -si. 


3.2. Word order in Nootka is quite variable, but there are certain arrangements 
which are most common and usual. In the preferred arrangement, the predica- 
tive word of a sentence comes first and is followed by modifiers of time, the subject, 
and other associated elements. In part these ideas are first expressed in general 
fashion in the predicative word itself, by the incremental suffixes, and are then 
repeated more concretely or more emphatically by independent words, for ex- 
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ample, wat/i?aXaH ?aH74 sija ‘I went home at that time, that, I.’ If the follow- 
ing elements seem today to repeat the sequence of incremental suffixes, the latter 
may well have been derived from an old phrase sequence. 

In Kwakiutl predication is indicated by the direct addition of pronominal suf- 
fixes to the main word of the sentence. Or the suffixes may be added to a tem- 
poral or modal connective that comes first in the sentence. In Nootka, the 
absolute mode is expressed by pronominal elements directly added. In addition 
there is a set of suffixed mode-signs to which pronominal endings are attached. 
These mode signs can be compared to the Kwakiutl connectives except for their 
position of occurrence. In one case, a Nootka mode-sign is similar to the 
Kwakiutl connective in form and function, namely -qa of the dependent mode. 
In this particular case, there is also an equivalent Nootka connective (?ani) that 
precedes the word. In fact, either the particle or the suffix or both can be used 
with essentially the same meaning, for example, ?anis wahak, wahakqas, ?anis 
wahakgas ‘that I went.’ This equivalence gives the clue to the origin of the 
suffixed mode-signs in Nootka. At an early period, we may suppose, modal 
particles could be used either before or after the main word of the predication. 
The preposed order became universal in Kwakiutl, the postposed was favored in 
Nootka until the mode-signs actually became attached as full-fledged suffixes. 

Pleonastic expression by a preceding particle and an incremental suffix is 
also common for definite indication, for example, ji qii?as?i ‘that, the man’ in 
which demonstrative ja ‘that’ and definite suffix -?i ‘the’ with closely related 
meanings are both used. Either of the two demonstrative elements could be 
eliminated in such an example without greatly changing the meaning or the 
naturalness of the expression. Also, ja is occasionally found after the indicated 
word instead of before it. Thus, we see that there is nothing unlikely about 
assuming that the modern incremental definite -?i may have once been an in- 
dependent demonstrative whose favored position was after the indicated word. 
Etymologies for this and other old demonstratives are discussed below. 


3.3. Coming now to specific etymologies bearing on our thesis, let us take up 
first a series of mode-signs, where the evidence is especially clear. 

Sapir derived the quotative -wé?in from *wajin ‘said,’ made up of wali- ‘say’ 
plus -?in ‘so treated’ by normal phonology: change of }' to j is regular before 
certain suffixes including the present one, the sequence of j? is then contracted, 
ji is dissimilated to ?i, and a?i always becomes e?i. To make the etymology 
doubly sure, a text example has recently been found with wajin occurring un- 
mistakably as a postposed particle: ?animt# w4j in ‘only they did so, as is said.” 
This is no mere variant of suffix -wé?in, for the suffix, falling in the third syllable 
of the word, would have a short vowel. The passage is from a ceremonial speech, 
and probably shows an archaic usage still occasionally employed by old people 
thirty years ago. 

We have already mentioned the correspondence of form and function between 
the Nootka suffixed mode-sign -qa with the connective particle qo in Kwakiutl, 


2 Nootka ms. 50r.132. 
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both indicating dependent clauses. The same particle explains the Nootka 
conditional and usitative -qi, for Kwakiutl expresses the conditional by qo..-u, 
that is qo plus an element -u that follows the pronominal endings. In the third 
person, with zero for the pronoun, the complete form is -qu like the Nootka 
third person. The first and second persons in Nootka have the pronoun endings 
after the mode-sign: 1s. -qiis, lp. -qun, 2s. -qiik, 2p. -qiisi. Conditional -i, 
probably *-wi, may be related to the Nootka relative dubitative -w-isi. Still 
another Nootka mode-sign is based on the stem *qa, namely the dubitative 
-qiq- ‘perhaps.’ The final consonant of this sign is evidently the same his- 
torically as that found in relative quotative -j-iq, conditional quotative -qidq, 
quotative article -qa (-q- + *-?4), inferential -q..-a%af (‘apparently’), and oc- 
casionally in independent usage as an archaism (for example, in song texts). It 
may be compared with Kwakiutl (Bella Bella) -k ‘to say,’ since Nootka 4 regu- 
larly corresponds with Kwakiutl k or g. 

There are two forms of the relative, whose exact division of functions has not 
yet been adequately defined. One of them, -j-i (for example, kamataman jaqi 
‘I know what it is’) coincides in form with the Nootka demonstrative ji ‘that 
yonder’ and with Kwakiutl ji, jo- ‘the’; also compare Quileute jix ‘the.’ Since 
the relative mode-sign in the third person means ‘the one who is, the thing 
which is,’ it seems plausible to relate the mode-sign with the like sounding 
demonstrative. 

The indicative mode-sign is -m-4.. Since several mode-signs have been identi- 
fied with stem elements, we are justified in seeking a formally comparable stem 
whose meaning might lend itself to expressing simple factual predication. Not 
improbable would be Nootka ma- ‘to dwell.’ In the modern language this stem 
does not form a simple durative, using instead ma?atu, made with the addition 
of the suffix -?ata of the same meaning as the stem. If in an earlier period ma- 
formed a normal durative, its form might easily be ma, just as q*a- ‘thus’ makes 
its durative qv. The interjection ma (plural maq) ‘here!’ used in handing over 
an object (just like Polish na), might conceivably also be connected. 


3.4. A few of the modes have emphatic or rhetorical forms made by the addi- 
tion of one or another element after the mode-sign. The added elements are 
-qd, or occasionally -q*4, used after -q&a for emphatic statement, and after in- 
ferential -y..-a%a f to express surprised inference (‘as it turns out’); -wi used after 
the interrogative to give emphasis by question (‘it is, isn’t it!’) and after dubita- 
tive to give an inferential notion (‘it really seems’); -46 or occasionally -qi used 
after imperative for insistent request; -?if used after the absolute in rhetorical 
situations, song texts etc. The evidence that these elements have to beregarded 
as suffixes is not abundant, but -qd has been found followed by -Aa ‘again,’ a 
postparadigmatic incremental suffix. This may be sufficient to establish the 
suffixed character of the entire group. 

All of these elements can be plausibly compared with independently occurring 
words. In the case of wi, we find it used independently on occasion, including 
the interesting formation with a plural ending (-q) and -qé6 added: w&qq6 ‘that 
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is right, you people, isn’t it!’ We also find it preposed before the interrogative 
instead of suffixed in at least one text example: wi ?u?dluk*aAwak ninit ‘aren’t 
you looking after us!’ These instances show clearly that we are dealing witha 
free particle that has taken on a suffixed use as its most common occurrence. 
It is possibly further to be compared with wa, momentaneous of wal- ‘say’. 
The fixed long vowel in place of variable length vowel may be explained as em- 
phatic lengthening. Also perhaps related is a particle wAj or wéj, which calls 
attention to something unusual. 

The element -qé or q”4 seems to be nothing more than an emphatic use of the 
word qa ‘it is thus.’ The change of vowel a to 5 is emphatic vocalism (with 
resultant delabialization of the stop) as found also in the emphatic form of the 
indicative mode-sign -mé for -ma. 

The -y6 or -qu found after imperatives must be simply the particle qu ‘ well.’ 
This particle is used in narrative or conversation with the idea of ‘to sum up, to 
come to the point, to bring out a fact.’ But it is also very common for intro- 
ducing requests or commands, as qi 14k/i?i hinin ‘now, please come!’ The 
suffixed usage may well be based on the general tendency to use this particle 
with imperatives and simply does this with emphasis. The change from -qi 
to -y6 is an emphatic device like that indicated in the case of -q6. 

The absolute mode is expressed by zero mode-sign, that is by the pronominal 
endings alone. The emphatic absolute is formed with -?if added to the pro- 
nominal endings except for the second singular: 1s. -sif (-si + -?if), lp. -nif, 2s. 
-?ick, 2p. -?iciif, 3. -?if (zero personal ending). 2s. seems to be reduced from 
-?it-suk; the -?it- is an element found in the second and third person of certain 
modes, but there is no specific emphatic element. 2p. is from -?it-sii-?if, this 
time with added -?if. The irregularities in these formations suggest that this 
may be the most archaic of the emphatic paradigms. Still the parallelism with 
the other emphatic formations suggests that here too we have a postposed par- 
ticle that was once independent. There is some basis for seeing in -?if an old 
demonstrative, meaning ‘that’ and deriving its emphatic significance in the same 
manner as qa ‘thus.’ 


3.5. The fullest forms of personal endings are found in the absolute mode, 
whose mode-sign is zero. Reduced or variant forms of the singular endings 
are found in other modes. Listing the different forms of each ending with the 
independent pronouns, we find: 1s. -si, -8(4), -H(sa), independent sija (stem si-); 
Ip. -ni, -na-, independent niwa (stem nin’-); 2s. -sik, -s(k), -k(&), independent 
suwa (stem sut-); 2p. -sii, independent siwa (stem sin’-). Now, it is normal for 
a sequence vowel-semivowel-vowel to contract when it comes to stand farther 
on than the first syllable of the word, as for example, Hawil ‘chief’ reduplicated 
on the addition of suffix -i to Hanili ‘chieftainship.’ By virtue of such contrac- 
tion, -si is precisely the form to be expected if independent sija were transformed 
into a suffix. And likewise -sii is the regular contraction of siwa. 2s. -sdk 


3 Nootka ms. 50r.135. 
‘Nootka ms. 50r.138. 
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contains alternate 2s. -k(&4), which must be an old second person ending un- 
related to the independent pronoun; the -si- that remains is again simply the 
regular contraction of independent suwa. Only Ip. -ni cannot be derived from 
the now current independent form, for nlWwa would contract to *-ni. Instead, 
it is necessary to assume some other form, say *nija,as the basis for -ni. Modern 
lp. niwa seems to be modeled after 2p. siwa; it is conceivable that *nija was the 
original strictly first person pural, and that niwa was originally an inclusive 
(1st person plus 2nd). 

Kwakiutl also shows a relationship between the endings and the independent 
forms of the personal pronouns. With no distinction for number, we find 1. 
-(2)n, nu; 2. -(a)s, su. (Inclusive is shown in the endings by combining 1. and 2. 
in the form -ons.) The relationship between Nootka -ni and ni seems to be 
reflected in Quileute ls. -li, lp. -lu. However, these forms are probably not 
directly related, since Quileute usually has d and not | for original *n. A clue 
to the origin of Nootka pronouns may be contained in the Quileute ‘locative 
demonstratives’: with Quileute xu?u ‘near the speaker’ compare Nootka Is. 
-H of -H(sa); with Quileute su?u ‘near the second person’ compare Nootka 2s. 
suwa; with Q. sa?a ‘at a comparatively short distance from both speaker and 
second person’ compare N. Is. -s(4). (These Quileute forms and also the 
Quileute article s ‘the’ suggest that the s- may have had no special personal sig- 
nificance to begin with.) Nootka 2s. -k(&) can be compared with Quileute 2p. 
suffix -k, independent ki. In all these cases, we find Nootka pronominal suffixes 
comparing with independent elements, either in Nootka itself or in Quileute or 
Kwakiutl. 


3.6. The quotative article is -4ya, for example qims4 ‘the bear, they tell of.’ 
A similar syllable is found in two forms of the dubitative, 3. -qaqa ‘perhaps he’ 
and Ip. -qatyin ‘perhaps we’ (-in from -ana by regular reduction of vowel-nasal- 
vowel sequences), and in two forms of the inferential 3. -qa‘af ‘apparently he’ 
and Ip. -qana‘af ‘apparently we.’ However, the three remaining forms (1s., 
2s., 2p.) of these modes have -y- without the glottalization and without the 
vowel, for example -qayka‘perhapsthou.’ Evidently -q& is basically an element 
that belonged in the third person and has been secondarily taken into the Ip. 
But -qa can be analyzed. The -q-, as seen in the forms just discussed and in 
other uses (under §3.3), is specifically a quotative and dubitative element. This 
leaves ?4, whose meaning must have been demonstrative. 

If the ?4 we have discovered by analysis once existed as an independent 
word, it must have been a durative form based on a stem ?a-. Such a stem does 
not exist as such in modern Nootka but is reflected in various contemporary stems 
beginning with this element tho differing in the way theyend. All havea demon- 
strative notion in the meaning. First of all there is the demonstrative set, ?aH 
‘this,’ ?anki ‘this one,’ ?anhi ‘that one indicated,’ ?aH?4 ‘that one mentioned.’ 
The last form may well show a double use of the old demonstrative, being made 
up of ?aH plus the same suffix found in the quotative article. Other stems deriv- 
able from an old ?a- demonstrative are: ?at ‘despite that’ and ‘even that one’; 
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?ana ‘only that one’; ?ana- ‘thus much’ or with interrogative mode-sign ‘how 
much?’; ?ani dependent-mode particle; ?am- locative stem. A stem like ?ana-, 
which is interrogative when interrogative endings are added, suggests that we 
should also compare two stems used only in the interrogative mode with corre- 
sponding meanings: ?aqiq- ‘what?’ and ?aqaq- ‘who?’ Kwakiutl has a stem 
%ax- translated ‘to do, be’ but which might well represent a basic meaning of ‘to 
do that, to be thus’; also ?ang¥a-‘who?’ Quileute has ?a- as a subordinate ele- 
ment like Nootka ?ani, and ?abi? ‘because,’ perhaps in origin ‘because of that’; 
it also has interrogatives ?akis- or ?a- ‘what?’ ?asaq- ‘what, how, why?’ ?a¢ 
‘when?’ 

Nitinat makes use of an ?a- element in a few places among its paradigmatic 
modal elements. The definite article (non-quotative) is -?aq: this usage ob- 
viously fits the demonstrative meaning we have recognized for ?a-. The relative 
uses -i-, evidently the same as Nootka -j-i, in the second person, but in first and 
third persons the forms are: Is. -?aqs, Ip. -?aqad, 3. -?aq; the meaning of the 
relative (‘that which I, that which you, that which he’) also fits in with the 
demonstrative. Finally, the indicative has: 1s. -s, lp. -(i)d, 2s. -?as, 2p. -?asii 
3. -?a. The first person forms are simply the absolute use of the simple per- 
sonal endings, but the remaining forms show the mode-sign -?a. Now, while 
Nootka has, as we infer, *ma- ‘to dwell’ as the source of its indicative mode-sign, 
there is no reason why some other stem might not have also been taken over for 
this purpose. A demonstrative stem is certainly not implausible. We can take 
the indicative mode-sign to represent the durative form of our demonstrative 
stem. The -?aq used in the article and in the relative may be reduced from 
*?aqa, the combination of the demonstrative stem with dependent connective 
*qa. If this is true, then the Nitinat dependent is an interesting form: it is 
-q’a, evidently -q reduced from dependent -qa plus the indicative suffix. In 
all these forms, there is an interesting phonologic fact that supports the notion 
that the mode-signs are relatively late in formation: while Nitinat generally 
loses final short or variable length vowels, we find the vowel preserved at all 
times in these forms made with *?a. Also the glottalizing contraction takes place 
only after original polysyllables and not after monosyllables (qax fAaq ‘the one 
who had died’ but wik?aq ‘the one who had not’)—in contrast to formative 
suffixes and even to preparadigmatic incremental suffixes. 

Among preparadigmatic incremental suffixes, there are a few that begin in ?a- 
and have a clear demonstrative implication: -?aX ‘then, at that time’; -?ak 
(postconsonantic -uk) ‘belonging to that one’; -?at ‘part of that one’ (inalienable 
possessive), also ‘done to’ or ‘that one is done to’ (passive) and ‘done to by that 
one’ (agent marker). The three meanings of the last mentioned suffix can be 
brought together on the basis of the first; ‘one’s striking,’ for example, can refer 
to action performed by or upon one. With reference to the alienable possessive, 
the postvocalic and postconsonantic forms are differently built up. In fact, -?ak 
can be derived from a stem ?a- plus -uk, the postconsonant form, by the regular 
rules of contraction as they apply in the stem syllable. Thus -uk would appear 
to be an old suffix and -?ak the combination of that suffix with demonstrative 
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?a-. Evidently the meaning of the demonstrative combination was transferred 
to the simple suffix. 

We have no easily demonstrable etymology for Nootka -uk. Kwakiutl -ok” 
is formally identifiable but its meaning is resultant state, ‘so treated,’ a meaning 
that would better fit Nootka -?at. Kwakiutl -nok’ ‘having’ and Nootka -nak*- 
‘having’ are in meaning reciprocal to rather than identical with our element. 
Also in the case of -?at, which must be *?a- + *-at, there is a formally comparable 
Kwakiutl suffix -ad ‘having’ (also Quileute -ti ‘having’) which does not fit seman- 
tically. The coincidence of Nootka and Kwakiutl forms in these two cases is 
great enough to be very striking, but in view of the semantic divergence, the 
comparisons may be illusory. Perhaps better in the case of -?at is Kwakiutl 
-anom ‘obtained by’; the initial part -an- would have developed in Nootka to 
*-at. Within Nootka itself we find a suffix -?ana- ‘so treated,’ which could well 
have something to do with our element. If it were first reduced to *-?an-, the 
change would automatically be to *-?at; this added to ?a- would contract to 
*?at with variable length vowel. However, since this would only account for 
one of the meanings of -?at, one might think in terms of a confusion of such an 
element with another similar one formed with a suffix like *-at. Whether or not 
any of the foregoing specific etymologies for the original suffixed portions are 
valid, it is nonetheless clear that -?aX%, -?ak, and -?at could easily have come from 
formations with demonstrative ?a-. 

Nootka has an incremental suffix -?ap expressing the causative and mainly 
used with durative words. In accord with regular rules of contraction when a 
glottal stop is involved, this element gives, for example, -?atap ‘put off’ from 
-?atu, -qap ‘causing to be at’ from -yi. On the other hand, there are various 
momentaneous causative formations like we?iqup ‘put to sleep,’ -Asip ‘put ona 
surface,’ which do not show the normal contraction for -?ap but have to be de- 
rived from a divergent suffix form -ap, without initial glottal stop. It is the 
latter form that compares with Kwakiutl -amas for the same meaning (*-im- 
becomes -ap in final position). The form -?ap can only be derived from a com- 
bination of -ap with a stem ?a-. This must be our demonstrative stem; the 
original meaning of -?ap could be ‘causing that one’ or ‘causing (to do) it.’ 

The postparadigmatic distributive suffix in Nootka is -h?at but in Nitinat 
simply -at. If the latter is the primary form, the distributive of demonstrative 
?a- would have been ?at (< ?a- + -at), which gives the explanation of the Nootka 
form. The h shown in giving the suffix is used as an arbitrary sign to indicate 
non-contraction. This phenomenon could have come from the original presence 
of a consonant that inhibited contraction, or it could be due to very late ag- 
glutination of the suffix in a period after the free application of contractions. 
Since the element here is postparadigmatic, last in order in the word, the probable 
explanation is late agglutination. 

Several more incremental suffixes begin in ?a-, including: -?4n ‘trying to’ 
(compare Kwakiutl -?a ‘trying’); purposive mode-sign -?4- ‘in order that’; 
-(h)?aqX future; postparadigmatic -h?ala ‘always.’ Hypothetic future -?ik 
could be a contraction of *?ajik, made with simple future -j-ik; imperative -?i 
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and definite -h?i could be similarly formed. These added to forms already dis- 
cussed amount to twelve incremental suffixes with initial ?a- out of a total of thirty 
odd. This compares with a proportion of 1 to 13 formative suffixes and 1 to 24 
stems. We cannot assume that all the incremental suffixes listed were derived 
from the demonstrative stem. Nevertheless the high proportion of these initials 
strengthens the other evidence for such a stem underlying at least some of them. 

Instead of deriving the definite article -h?i (and the apparently related relative 
-h?itqa-) from ?a-, there is some reason to recognize ?i- as a separate demon- 
strative stem. First of all, we note that the relation between ?a and ?i would 
then be similar formally to that between ja ‘that’ and ji ‘that yonder.’ Also we 
have indications of a ha- to hi- relationship in hagqis- ‘on this side’ and hist- ‘at 
that place.’ Specific evidence for an ?i- demonstrative is found in a few stems. 
Most specific is Nitinat ?iyax ‘there, then.’ The Nootka stem ?iyaqu- (variant 
?iqH-) ‘narrate, tell’ evidently originally contains the suffix -iyaqu, whose modern 
meaning is ‘singing.’ The exact form of the stem used in this formation could 
only be ?i-; the original meaning of ?iyaqH- would have been ‘narrating it.’ 
The analysis of ?iyaqH- is corroborated by the existence of the parallel form 
?uyaqH- ‘narrative’ < ?u- + -iyaqH. inis (used always with modal -?axH ‘trying 
to’) ‘wishing, desiring to’ may be a form based on ?i- and roughly parallel to 
anisila (-s and -sila are equivalent suffixes meaning ‘do’). The forms we trans- 
late ‘and’ are ?if and ?uH?if. The latter is built on the modern pronominal 
element ?u- ‘that one referred to.’ In Nootka the conjunctive relation is most 
commonly expressed by simply putting the words in juxtaposition without any 
specific connective. The construction with ?uH?if is evidently nothing more 
than the usual justaposition with a pronoun thrown in to strengthen the ex- 
pression. Likewise, ?if itself may be just such an old pronoun. We have 
already seen that ?i/ as an emphatic suffix attached to predicative words is prob- 
ably based on the original use of a demonstrative, like saying ‘this’ for emphasis. 


3.7. Two other incremental suffixes seem clearly related to stem formations. 
-maq/iX ‘constantly’ is identical in form with the momentaneous of maq- ‘to 
tie,’ formed with the regular and demonstrably recent (post-Wakashan) momen- 
taneous ending -fiX. Since the formation coincides completely with such a 
characteristic modern form, historical identity is very likely. Postparadigmatic 
-hd ‘again’ must be related to independent A%a?ik ‘again’ and its stem Aa?u- 
‘another’; compare Kwakiutl Aawa ‘also.’ 

It has already been seen that some Nootka incremental suffixes are related to 
suffixes in cognate languages. Such cases include: N. -j-iA, Kwakiutl -j-oA 
future; N. -ii forming the conditional and -w-isi dubitative relative, K. -u form- 
ing the conditional; N. -sd- and suwa, K. -(e)s and su ‘thou’; N. -ni and niwa 
‘we,’ K. -(9)n and nu ‘I’; N. -Ha, Quileute -xa..-a interrogative, K. perhaps 
-xa, ‘say’ + interrogative -a; N. -h?ic-, Quileute -¢a diminutive; N. -k(a), ‘thou,’ 
Kwakiutl (Bella Bella) ksu, Quileute -k and ki ‘you’; N. -qa- ‘go and do it’ 
(directional imperative), K. -ga ‘do it’ (note also haga ‘go do it’). Such com- 
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parisons must be taken as showing that the new-formed incremental suffixes in 
Nootka were assimilated into a group of suffixes already occurring at the end of 
the word. The fact that delabialization takes place before -Ha of the foregoing 
list, in accord with the phonology to be expected from suffixes derived from 
independent words, emphasizes the fact that the new crop of suffixes outweighed 
those remaining from an older period in the given position. 

In some cases, the functions of some incremental suffixes in Nootka are found 
reflected in parallel but non-cognate suffixes in Kwakiutl. A good illustration 
is Nootka quotative -wé?in, demonstrably of recent formation, alongside of 
Kwakiutl -?la. The latter may be related to the independent word lagvala‘ wail, 
shout, call’ and to the Nootka formative -q-la ‘called, named.’ Conceivably, 
common Wakashan used *ia or *l4 as a quotative suffix at the end of the word 
and in another usage with the meaning ‘called, named’ near the stem. Nootka 
could then have replaced the former usage by its new formation. In short the 
creation of new incremental suffixes may have in part merely served to replace 
old suffixes. However, it seems that Nootka went farther than merely to re- 
place old suffixes in this way, that it also produced new suffixes where none had 
existed before. 


4. The proportion of formative suffixes showing relationship to stems is con- 
siderably smaller than that of incremental suffixes. The case of stem and suffix 
wali- has already been cited and a further list is given below. We also list stems, 
especially particles, which are evidently made up of a combination of stems. 

Imperative particle quk”a is evidently made up of particle qu ‘all right,’ fre- 
quent with imperatives, plus k”a- ‘come.’ However, the Kwakiutl stem gax- ‘to 
come’ (with non-labialized initial) suggests that the history may have been more 
complicated. Original *gi- could give Nootka *y4 or *ka according to rules not 
yet understood (possibly according to early dialect differences). The particle 
ya ‘let’s see’ may have come from *gé. Combined with *ku (modern qd) in an 
early period, the following *g would have been labialized. The form k”a may 
have come about by remodeling of *ka along the lines of quk”i. 

Note relationships of initial and non-initial portions of: q*a ‘thus,’ jiq”a 
‘also, likewise,’ wikji ‘never’ (wik ‘not’). 

Particle hani, hané ‘say,’ particle né of similar meaning. Compare ha, ha 
exclamatory particle. Kwakiutl nik- ‘to say’ could be included in the com- 
parison except for the discrepancy of the initial glottalized consonant. 

q*i- ‘that which,’ q"ijija ‘at which time,’ wasi (with interrogative mode) 
‘where?’ wisq”ija, wisq”i (with interrogative) ‘when?’ The last word could be 
a coalescence of a phrase like *wisiHa q”ijia ‘where is it, at which time?’ or it 
could be the result of more direct stem compounding. Also jaq’-‘that which, he 
who’ may be an old reduction of *j4 q”i-, with demonstrative ji ‘that’ and q"i- 
‘which.’ Compare also Kwakiutl e*i ‘thus’ and Nootka q”’a- ‘thus’; Quileute 
qu ‘where?’ quce- ‘how much?’ 

-qatn ‘pretending,’ qi?Gin ‘make-believe, not in earnest.’ Also compare 
Quileute -sqal ‘pretending to be.’ 
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-tana ‘a little bit, more so,’ tanaq- ‘stacked up.’ 

-édtu ‘on the water’ (cp. -?atu ‘to sink’), -¢ita ‘in a water hole,’ éa- ‘stream 
flowing,’ ¢a?ul- ‘rough sea,’ éajiq- ‘sea-weed’ (-jiq- ‘medicine,’ perhaps formerly 
‘herb, plant’). Quileute -¢i ‘water,’ Chemakum éu- ‘water.’ Not directly 
comparable for phonologic reasons is Nootka 4a- ‘water.’ 

-mal- ‘moving about,’ mal- ‘move, change position.’ Quileute biyit ‘move, 
budge.’ 

-kwal ‘absent’ (in some forms -ukW’al), k*al- ‘get broken off.’ Quileute -xat 
‘gone, missing.’ 

-mit ‘left over part,’ mut- ‘bite off,’ mutk- ‘to cut off.’ Kwakiutl -mut 
‘refuse.’ Also perhaps compare Nootka —m-it ‘in the past.’ 

-pal, ‘smell’; Kwakiutl -pala ‘smell,’ -pa ‘taste,’ stem poq- ‘to taste.’ 

-qi, -k*i ‘at, in’ (k” occurs after u; original form *-ki); in Kwakiutl compare 
-goga ‘inside’ and stem ka- ‘to be in a place.’ 

-?a-k"a-‘go apart, to pieces,’ k”a-‘to back up.’ Also perhaps compare Quileute 
-q’a- ‘completely, totally’ and Nootka k”a- ‘break up.’ 

-la- in walak (also wahak) ‘go’; Kwakiutl le- ‘go’; Quileute -la ‘moving, in 
motion,’ la?u- ‘walk.’ Nootka -ha- in wahak ‘go’; Kwakiutl imperative particle 
haga ‘go do it.’ 

-ha- in -hax ‘seeking,’ -inakux ‘looking on,’ ha f- ‘to look,’ haq-‘tosee.’ Also 
compare hei ‘lit up,’ has ‘daylight,’ napi ‘moonlight’; Kwakiutl hala ‘day, 
light, south, up river,’ haq”ala ‘light.’ 

Kwakiutl -zaq”a ‘speak,’ N. ciq- ‘speak’; Quileute -sq”a? ‘language,’ -k”a? 
‘speak.’ The phonological difficulties are not so great as necessarily to invalidate 
an otherwise convincing comparison. 

Quileute -tiq’, Chemakum -tiq ‘head’; Nootka tun- ‘head.’ 

Quileute ~<juc, Nootka Kuc- ‘mussel.’ 

Quileute -baj, stem bax”i ‘basket.’ 

Chemakum -qi, qii?uti ‘mouth.’ 

Chemakum -taq, taqt ‘hand.’ 

Chemakum -dinuk, qi?inuk”at ‘back.’ 

Quileute -li, lab ‘I’; Chemakum -la, -li, 14?at ‘I.’ 

Quileute -lu, luba?a ‘we.’ 

Chemakum -ma, m4?al ‘we.’ 

Quileute -q(a), qi ‘thou’; Chemakum - ic, -ca, cija ‘thou.’ 

Quileute -k*, kuk”a?a ‘they’ (feminine, invisible, unknown). 

Quileute -x”, xux”a?a ‘they’ (non-feminine, invisible, unknown). 

Nootka we?iq ‘to sleep’ and hii?iq ‘several sleep’ are evidently related and can 
be brought together by assuming a combination *hu-we?iy, with a stem occurring 
in second position. The first element would seem to be related to the stems 
hu- ‘flying in a flock,’ hux”- ‘several things fall,’ hiics ‘along with a litter of young’ 
(-ies ‘bringing along’). Also compare Kwakiutl huq”- ‘to go’ plural. Evidently 
hu- once had the more general meaning of ‘several individuals together.’ 

Some of the stem-suffix correspondences could have resulted from postposed 
words becoming suffixes in the manner indicated in connection with the incre- 
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mental suffixes. However, it is hardly likely that all the instances resulted in 
this way. It is not impossible that we have here in part the residue of an older 
structural stage when stems and suffixes were not so rigorously differentiated, 
when elements existed that could occur in either initial or non-initial position. 


5. The creation of new suffixes by the adhesion of old postposed words took 
place during a period when Nootka formed part of an unbroken language area 
characterized by the all-suffixing structure. However, this situation has been 
changed in recent generations by the great inroads of English all about. One 
may well ask what effect this new influence has had and may yet have on the 
languages of this area.’ There is no evidence of any rapid deterioration of the 
Nootka suffixing structure. Altho one finds a few obsolescent suffixes, most are 
in free and flexible use. Borrowed words are invested with native-like stem 
forms (e.g. durative qikinis, combining form yikitq-‘chicken’) and freely used 
with all sorts of suffixes. One new syntactic feature has been noted: the use in 
fixed sequence of first and family names, such as tik tamaniis‘ Dick Thlaamahuus’ 
or yéksin yék ‘Jackson Jack. (The family name to begin with was based on the 
father’s simple name, whether native or borrowed.) Perhaps such sequences 
have to be interpreted as one-word units (compounds), that is qéksingék etc., 
giving a new technique of word formation. In one case, something similar has 
been noted among borrowed words other than names, to wit: kit ‘coat,’ ?ipakit 
‘overcoat,’ watakit ‘sweatercoat.’ In Quileute we find -kapii ‘man’s coat’ listed 
as a postpositive; it is from the French thru Chinook jargon.® 

Aside from personal names, only one other instance of English-type syntax 
has been noted so far in Nootka, qilqawi qém ‘blackberry jam’ (50z. 18) instead 
of, say, qalqiwiqutin qém ‘made-of-blackberries jam.’ 


6. A note on sources. To avoid the necessity of frequent and complicated 
footnotes thruout the paper, we bring together here the sources used. Page 
reference for each detail are hardly necessary since the words can generally be 
found without difficulty by using alphabetical listings and indices in the longer 
works; in shorter articles one does not have to go far to find the item desired. In 
the case of unusual or isolated forms specific sources are given, even tho the refer- 
ences unfortunately have to be to unpublished manuscripts. 

The imperfectly phonemic orthographies of the sources have been normalized 
and divergent representations have been made uniform for convenience in making 
comparison. The normalization will be self-evident on examination of the 
materials. Our orthography employs c for the voiceless sibilant afiricate [ts], 
z, for voiced sibilant affricate [dz], a for deep velar voiced stop, x for deep velar 
voiceless spirant, \ for voiced lateral affricate [dl], A for voiceless lateral affricate 
[ti], t for voiceless lateral spirant, raised “ for rounding of palatals and velars, 

5 It is interesting that Boas, in Some Recent Changes in the Kwakiutl Language (IJ AL 


7.90 ff), does not mention anything that would suggest « change in the suffixing structure. 
* Quileute p. 195. 
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apostrophe ’ for glottalization, a for pharyngealized aspiration, * for pharyn- 
gealized glottal stop. The sound of q is like English ch, of j like English y. 

Kwakiutl material comes from various works of Franz Boas, particularly: 
Kwakiuil Grammar, Transactions of the American Philosophical Society (1947); 
Ethnology of the Kwakiutl, 35th Annual Report of the Bur. of Am. Ethnology 
(1921), see the stem list at the end. Notes on the Kwakiutl Vocabulary, JJ AL 
6.163 ff (1931). The Kwakiutl Grammar, as the most recent work, is the most 
important. Also see my review, Word 4.58-63. 

Most of the Nootka forms treated in this paper can be found in E. Sanir and 
M. Swadesh, Nootka Texts (1939), in the section called The Primary §*ructural 
Elements of Nootka, pp. 235 ff. A few details are taken directly frox manu- 
script texts. Divergent material from the Nitinat dialect has been brought 
in at a few points; see Mary Haas Swadesh and Morris Swadesh, A Visit to the 
Other World, A Nitinat Text, TJ AL 7.195 ff (1933). Comparative Kwakiutl- 
Nootka comparisons are in some cases taken from Sapir’s manuscript list, other 
comparisons are new. 

The only available source for Chemakum was F. Boas, Notes on the 
Chemakum Language, Am. Anthropologist 5.37-44 (1892). The source for 
Quileute is Manuel J. Andrade, Quileute, Handbook of American Indian Lan- 
guages, Part 3, 149-292 (1933-8); reviewed by M. Swadesh in IJ AL 7.219 f. 
(1935). A few Quileute-Nootka comparisons are given in the review. Boas 
in the introduction to Kwakiutl and Andrade in his work comment on the simi- 
larity between Wakashan and Quileute. 


College of the City of New York. 








KUTENAI LEXICAL INNOVATIONS 
Paut L. GarvIN 


1.1. Lexical innovations referring to recent culture elements form an im- 
portant part of present-day Kutenai vocabulary. They are examples of the 
adaptation of the language to a completely new environment. The various items 
of vocabulary and phraseology to be treated here, relating to the fields of motor- 
ing, railroads, government, and religion, were collected partly on the basis of 
their occurrence in conversational narratives, partly by direct questioning of in- 
formants. This study is limited to words and phrases corresponding to English 
nouns. 


1.2. Lexical innovations treated here fall into two groups: loans and loan 
translations on one hand, and what may roughly be called native expressions on 
the other. The latter again may be grouped into old words now extended to 
include recent culture imports, that is, new usages; and previously unused se- 
quences, that is, new formations. In addition to these, there are a number of 
descriptive phrases used for new culture items, which will be treated separately. 


2. Loans and loan translations are not very frequent. The greatest number 
are those of French origin found in the terminology of the Church and in Christian 
names: lipd:p ‘le Pape,’ sanpyd‘t ‘Saint Pierre,’ sa-nitmatt ‘Sainte Marie,’ 
santsusd’p ‘Saint Joseph,’ sa‘klamd-n ‘sacrament,’ lisd:s ‘angel’ < les anges. 
The two loan translations found in church terminology, ca?nam ‘one’s younger 
brother, friar,’ and nana?nam ‘one’s younger sister, nun,’ are patterned after 
French usage of frére and soeur. Similarly, the secular term tuc?aknam ‘one’s 
thumb, inch’ follows French pouce. 

English loans are secular: kestin, ka:stin ‘gasoline,’ tike-t ‘ticket,’ kwin‘ queen.’ 
So are loan translations from English: kamnugto’ ?a°kitta?nam ‘White House, 
President,’ ?a°ktiknam ‘foot’ used as a measure. 

Not considered here are English words used in Kutenai contexts that are not 
assimilated to the Kutenai phoneme pattern, but where instead an attempt is 
made to pronounce them with English phonemes. These are especially frequent 
in the speech of younger people. 


1 Material for this study was collected in the summer of 1946, during a field trip to north- 
ern Idaho and southern British Columbia under a grant from the Penrose Fund of the 
American Philosophical Society, which is hereby gratefully acknowledged. For a state- 
ment of Kutenai structure, including a definition of the word in Kutenai and a complete 
morphological index, see Paul L. Garvin, Kutenai I: Phonemics, JJ/AL 14.37-42; Kutenai 
II: Morpheme Variations, 7J/AL 14.87-90; Kutenai III: Morpheme Distributions, JJAL 
14.171-87 (1948). 

? Cf. Paul L. Garvin, Christian Names in Kutenai, JJAL 13.69-77 (1947). 
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3. New usages may be divided into two main groups: (1) extensions of the 
range of meaning of native terms to cover accultured situations roughly similar 
to previous usage; (2) metaphorical use. 


3.1. Examples of extensions of usage are: t?inamu ‘grease’ extended to cover 
butter, motor oil, and other fats and oils; ?a:kma?nam ‘path’ extended to cover 
highway, also ’a-kma?is ?a-king?uko kagay (path of the fire wagon) ‘railroad 
track’; ?a-kitta?nam ‘tent’ extended to cover house; ?a*kiktu?nam ‘camp’ ex- 
tended to cover town; ?a*kamtam ‘woman’s belt’ in the form ?a*kamt??s ‘its belt, 
fan belt’; ?a°-k?atmukwa?it light’ in the phrase kgaganatkga‘c ?ak?atmukwatiyi?is 
‘car headlights.’ 


3.2. Examples of metaphorical usage are: fan?is kqaqganatkqa’c (shoe of the 
car) ‘tire,’ ?aknuktapci?k?e-s ‘its elbow, piston,’ ?a*klam?is kgaganatkqac (head 
of the car) ‘motor,’ ?a*king?uko: kaqay (fire wagon) ‘train,’ ?a*ktam?is ?a*king?uko- 
kagay (head of the fire wagon) ‘railroad engine,’ ?a*kug?wuk?a?is ?a:king?uko- 
kagay (box of the fire wagon) ‘box car,’ kc?ina‘k ?a:kugq?-wuk?a?is ?aking?uko- 
kagay (fast box of the fire wagon) and kc?ina‘k ?a:kitta?is ?aking?uko: kaqay 
(fast house of the fire wagon) ‘passenger car,’ kukin no-qi?is (raven’s stone) 
‘coal,’ ?a*kwo-m- ti?it ‘echo, radio,’ kxa:caq?unake'tmak kqaqanatkga’c (car hav- 
ing four limbs) ‘four wheels of a car,’ ?a°kagtit?is ‘its eyes, headlights.’ 

One pars pro toto was found: ?a°ku?me: ‘air, inner tube.’ 

A number of metaphorical usages involve stems followed by the diminutive 
affix -nana: natanik?nana (little sun) ‘watch,’ mak?nana (little bone) ‘spark plug,’ 
kakpuk?nana (little hip) ‘coupé with rumble seat,’ kag?wo'k?nana (little box) 
‘panel delivery truck.’ One metonymy was found among these: ?amaknana 
(little earthen jug) ‘gallon.’ 


4. By far the largest number of lexical innovations collected are new forma- 
tions. All of these are sequences containing verb themes. The most common 
two types of such sequences are: (1) participial sequences, containing the subject 
marker or participial prefix -k-, -ki-, -ké?- preceding the theme; (2) locative 
sequences, containing the local nominalizer prefix -yd- preceding the theme. 
All of these sequences also contain the zero third person prefix.’ 

Both participial and locative sequences, tho containing verbal themes, serve 
in Kutenai as subjects in the subject-predicate phrase. In this function they 
parallel noun sequences (containing nominal themes): tu?ne- kgaganatkqa‘c ‘there 
is no car,’ in which a participial subject follows the predicate, and tu?ne- 
yda'kit?ikitke: ‘there is no restaurant,’ in which a locative subject follows the 
predicate, parallel tu?ne- ?atkaswo- ‘my friends aren’t here,’ in which a nominal 
subject follows the predicate. 

Verbal sequences which do not contain the participial or a nominalizer prefix 

* For an example of large-scale linguistic assimilation to the surrounding new culture 


see William L. Wonderly, Phonemic Acculturation in Zoque, JJ AL 12.92-5 (1946). Cf. also 
Paul L. Garvin, Distinctive Features in Zoque Phonemic Acculturation, SIL 5.13-20 (1947). 
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serve as predicate in the subject-predicate phrase, as tu?ne: ‘there isn’t, he isn’t’ 
in the above example. 


4.1. The minimum participial sequence occurring as a lexical item is 
participical prefix, zero third person prefix, verbal theme. Such formations 
can be literally translated as ‘doing’ or ‘which (who) does,’ e.g.: k-#- 
c?inanuxu?no'k ?akitta?nam (starting-to-flow-away-from house) ‘running water,’ 
k- #% -qaqanatkgac (moving facing there) ‘car,’ k-%#-?uptangayxo: ‘fan,’ k- #- 
anutuq?ackin ‘engineer, driver,’ k- # -ag?anxo° ‘policeman,’ k- # -pag?mit?u?me- 
(bursting the air) ‘blowout,’ k- #-?itkupzo (blowing the fire away) ‘fan.’ A 
somewhat special instance of this type is k- # -za°ca-q?unake-tma-k (being four 
extremities) ‘chair,’ where the verbal theme consists of a numeral stem and a 
noun stem. 

This minimum participial sequence can be extended by the inclusion of various 
suffixes. Thus are obtained participial sequences of different mode, voice, 
and object marking. 

Generalized participial sequences are obtained by the inclusion of the in- 
definite person marker suffix: -nam- or -am-, -u:m-. This sequence (participial 
prefix, zero third person prefix, verb theme, indefinite person marker suffix) can 
be literally translated as ‘someone doing’ or ‘someone who does,’ e.g.: k- # - 
qaqat?as-nam (someone being two there) or k- # -?as-nam (someone being two) 
‘coupé,’ k- # -yunaqw-o'm (someone being many) ‘sedan,’ k- # -ya‘kitq?umne’-nam 
(someone sleeping there) ‘bed.’ 

Causative participial sequences are formed by including the causative suffix, 
-ci?t-. This formation (participial prefix, zero third person prefix, verb theme, 
causative suffix) may be literally translated as ‘causing to do,’ or ‘which (who) 
causes to do,’ e.g. k- # -wanxa?m-ce't (who causes it to move) ‘engineer (sawmill). 

Instrumental participial sequences are obtained by including the instrumental 
suffix, -mu:-, -mumu-. This sequence (participial prefix, zero third person 
prefix, verb theme, instrumental suffix) may be literally translated as ‘doing with 
(by means of)’ or ‘which (who) does with (by means of),’ e.g.: k- # -?akunza?m- 
mo* (which pulls hard with) ‘low gear,’ k- # -gatnugkupqap-mo: (being as fast as 
possible with) ‘high gear,’ k- #-?itiyqatga’c-mo’ (which goes backwards with) 
‘reverse gear,’ k- # -wanxa?m-mo (which moves with it) ‘starter.’ 

A number of passive participial sequences are formed by including the passive 
suffix, whose forms are -it-, -t-, -tit-, -it- ... -it-, -tit-....-tt. This type (parti- 
cipial prefix, zero third person prefix, verb theme, passive suffix) may be liter- 
ally translated as ‘‘being done” or ‘‘which (who) is done,” e.g.: k- # -c?ink?o°-t 
(being pointed away) ‘flashlight,’ k- # -?itwq?titga-t (which is written on) ‘paper, 
letter, book,’ k- # -gankin-it (which is done there by hand) ‘clutch,’ k- # -mat-it 
(who is abandoned) ‘devil,’ k-%-?itkin-it (who is done) ‘Christian,’ k-# - 
qa*itkin-tt (who is not done) ‘pagan.’ 

A combination of the two preceding sequence types are passive instrumental 
participial sequences, in which both the passive suffix and the instrumental suffix 
are included. ‘hese ‘participial prefix, zero third person prefix, verb theme, 
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instrumental suffix, passive suffix) may be literally translated as ‘being done with 
(by means of)’ or ‘which (who) is done with (by means of).’ This type is par- 
ticularly frequent: k- #-cuko:-mo't (being burnt with) ‘ignition switch,’ k- #- 
cink?o°-mo'-t (which is stopped by a point with) ‘brakes,’ k- # -?itnugatne:-mu-t 
‘flashlight, lantern,’ k- # -?itug?titga-mu-t (what is written with) ‘pencil,’ k- # - 
gank?o°-mo:-t (what is done there by a point with) ‘steering wheel,’ k- # -?aqck?o-- 
mot (which is forced into by a point with) ‘key,’ k- #-wankin-mo:-t (what is 
moved by hand with) ‘starter crank,’ k- # -?iktkak?u?-mor-t (which is lifted up by 
a point with) ‘jack,’ k- # -ganat?umixu?-mo:-t (air being forced there by means of) 
‘air pump,’ k- # -anutugq?ackin-mo--t (being driven by means of) ‘steering wheel,’ 
k- # -cukupza-mor-t (what is burned with) ‘cigarette lighter,’ k- # -t?isxu?-mo--t 
kagay (being-forcefully-covered-with wheel) ‘fender.’ 

Reflexive participial sequences are formed by including the reflexivizer suffix, 
whose forms are -mé-, -ne"-, -niy-, -na-, -niyi-, or -é-, -e’-, -ty-, -a-, -tyi-, followed by 
one additional suffix. With the reflexive -k- following the reflexivizer suffix, 
the sequence (participial prefix, zero third person prefix, verb theme, reflexivizer 
suffix, reflexive suffix) may be literally translated as ‘doing itself,’ or ‘which 
(who) does itself,’ e.g.: k- # -ctk?matru?-me:-k (flowing crosswise to itself) ‘cross.’ 

A generalized reflexive participial sequence is obtained by including the in- 
definite person marker suffix (see above) following the reflexivizing suffix, giving 
a type (participial prefix, zero third person prefix, verb theme, reflexivizer suffix, 
indefinite person marker suffix) which may be literally translated as ‘someone 
doing oneself,’ or ‘someone who does oneself,’ e.g.: k- # -cranatkaz-niy-am (some- 
one saying it to oneself) ‘confession.’ 

Finally, there are a number of participial sequences with indirect object, 
which include the indirect object suffix, -(7)ke-, -(t)ki:c-, followed by two other 
suffixes. 

In the first type of these sequences, the indirect object suffix is followed by the 
mutual suffix -nam- or -am-, and the indefinite person marker suffix (see above). 
This type (participial prefix, zero third person prefix, verb theme, indirect object 
suffix, mutual suffix, indefinite person marker suffix) may be literally translated 
as ‘some doing it to each other,’ or ‘some who do it to each other,’ e.g.: k- # - 
?tkte'-kc-am-nam (some teaching it to each other) ‘catechism,’ k- # -?aktukwun- 
ikc-am-nam (some doing to each other) ‘holy communion.’ 

The other type of participial sequences with indirect object includes after the 
indirect object suffix the comitative suffix in its morpheme alternant -at-, 
and the animate object suffix -ka?-, to form a type (participial prefix, zero third 
person prefix, verb theme, indirect object suffix, comitative suffix, animate object 
suffix) which can be literally translated as ‘doing it to one together with’ or 
‘which (who) does it to one together with,’ e.g.: k- # -?ikte’-kc-at-ka (who teaches 
it to one together with) ‘teacher.’ 


4.2. The minimum locative sequence occurring as a lexical item is: zero 
third person prefix, local nominalizer prefix, optionally nominalizer extension, 
verb theme, nominal suffix. The local nominalizer prefix -yd- forms an obligatory 
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pair with the nominal suffix -ke: and both are included in all locative sequences. 
The nominalizer extension -kit- is present in some sequences, absent in others. 
The minimum locative sequence can be literally translated as ‘where it does,’ 
e.g.: #-ya*-kit-?uga‘ko--ke- wu?o (where-liquidly-is-inside water) ‘radiator,’ 
# -ya°-kit-?uga'ko'-ke: ka-stin (where-liquidly-is-inside gasoline) ‘gas tank,’ 
# -ya’-qa'ko--ke ‘radiator, gas tank,’ # -ya°-kit-?wqakqa’-ke: ?a*kic?kake't (where- 
lies-inside coal) ‘coal tender,’ #-ya’-gakxanurumi?-ke: ‘carbureter,’ # -ya’- 
ganing?uku?-ke> (where there is fire) ‘engine,’ # -ya‘-gananmitu?-ke: (where water 
is flowing) ‘water pump.’ 

As was the case with participial sequences, so the minimum locative sequence 
can be extended by the inclusion of various suffixes. Thus, locative sequences 
of different voice, mode, and object marking are obtained. 

Generalized locative sequences are obtained by the inclusion of the indefinite 
person marker suffix (see above). These sequences (zero third person prefix, 
local nominalizer, optionally nominalizer extension, verb theme, indefinite person 
marker suffix, nominal suffix), may be literally translated as ‘where one does,’ 
e.g.: #-ya'-kit-?uquxaxa?m-nam-ke (where one moves in) ‘railroad station,’ 
# -ya’-kit-cmak?kiy-am-ke' (where one truly speaks) ‘confirmation,’ # -ya’- 
gqawxawctik-nam-ke (where one’s foot is) ‘gas pedal.’ 

A generalized locative sequence with various object markings includes, pre- 
ceding the indefinite person marker, the mutual suffix and the indirect object 
suffix (see above), to form a type (zero third person suffix, local nominalizer 
prefix, optionally nominalizer extension, verb theme, indirect object suffix, mutual 
suffix, indefinite person suffix, nominal suffix) which may be literally translated 
as ‘where people do it to one another,’ e.g.: # -ya'-kit-?itug?titga-kc-am-nam-ke: 
(where people write to each other) ‘school.’ 

Passive locative sequences are formed by the inclusion of the passive suffix 
(see above), to give a type (zero third person prefix, local nominalizer prefix, 
optionally nominalizer extension, passive suffix, nominal suffix), which may be 
literally translated as ‘where it is done,’ e.g.: #-ya‘-kit-cik?kuc?tantt-it-ke- 
(where wood is done to pieces) ‘sawmill,’ # -ya°-kit-kqanmitk?o--t-ke’ (where 
pushing around with a point is done) ‘poolroom,’ # -ya:-kit-?ik-it-ke (where 
eating is done) ‘restaurant,’ # -ya’-gawxakitcxamat-it-ke’ (where he is spoken 
with there) ‘altar,’ # -ya‘-kit-cxamat-it-ke (where he is spoken with) ‘church.’ 

A passive causative locative sequence is obtained by including the passive 
causative suffix -ci?-, to form the type (zero third person prefix, local nominalizer 
prefix, optionally nominalizer extension, verb theme, passive cauxative suffix, 
nominal suffix) which may be literally translated as‘ where it is caused to be done,’ 
e.g.: #-ya'-ganat?umuxu-ci?-ke’ (where air is caused to be forced in there) 
‘inner tube.’ 


4.3. A summary of the participial and locative sequences can now be given in 
tabular form. The verb theme is indicated by VT, the affixes in phonetic form. 
The Kutenai order of elements is shown by the arrangement of the columns; 
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affixes of like position, in most cases mutually exclusive, are shown in the same 
column. 

Across the top of the table we list the index numbers of the elements, according 
to the system worked out by the author under the guidance of Prof. Charles F. 
Voegelin at Indiana University. The affixes that appear at this point and 
elsewhere in this study with their index numbers are: 101. -k-, -ki-, ké?- parti- 
cipial subject marker and interrogative; 113. zero third person actor (zero sym- 
bolized by #); 161. -yi- local nominalizer; 172. -kit- nominalizer extension; 
1112. -ke- nominal; 1132. -s-, -i:s-, -?s- obviative for third person and first person 
plural; 1141. -(7)#-, -tit-, -id-. . .-t8-, -tit-. . .-it- passive; 1152.1. -nam-, 1152.2. -am-, 
-u:m- indefinite actor or owner; 1157. -?i:s- third person owner; 1161.3. -nam-, 
1161.4. -am- mutual; 1162. -ka?- animate object; 1172 -cz?t- causative causative 
imperative singular; 1173. -ci?- passive causative; 1174. -mat-, 1174.1. -nat, 
1174.2. -at- comitative; 1181. -mu:-, -mumu- instrumental; 1182. -k- reflexive; 
1191.3. -mé-, -ne’-, niy-, -na-, -niyi-, 1191.4. -é-, -e°-, -ty-, -a-, -tyi- reflexivizer I; 
1193. -(t)ke-, -(t)ki:c- indirect object. (Morphophonemic symbols, such as the 
different length signs, indicate the phonetic behavior of the elements in different 
positions, as explained in other papers mentioned in the notes.) 


Participial sequences: 


101 113 x 1191 = 1181 1172 1161 1152 1141 Translation 
1193 =—-1182 1174 1162 


k- #- VT ...ing 
k- #- VT -cet causing to... 
k- #- VT -mo- ...ing by 
k- #%- VT + being...ed 
k- #- VT ~mo -- being ...ed by 
k- #- VT -me -k ... ing oneself 
k- #- VT -niy -am one... ing 
k- #- VT -ke -am -nam people... ing 
each other 
k- #- VT -al -ka ... ing to 
one with 


Locative Sequences: 


113—s«161 172 x 1193 1173 1161 1152 1141 1112 Translation 

#- yd- (kit-) VT -ke- where... 

#- yd- (kit-) VT -(n)am -ke- whereone... 

#- yd- (kil-) VT -ke -am =-nam -ke- where people 
... each other 

#- yd- (kil-) VT -tt -ke- where it is 

..ed 

M- yd- (kit-) VT -ci? -ke- where it’s 

caused to be 


...ed 
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5. In a number of instances, two-word and three-word descriptive phrases 
are used to refer to recently adopted culture items. These phrases may contain 
sequences of the types discussed. They have varying syntactic structure. 

The following are paratactic phrases: ki?as ?ak?atarwi?it kqaganatkga'c 
(being-two doors being-car) ‘two-door sedan,’ kza‘ca ?a°k?alarwi?it kqaganatkga’c 
(being-four doors being-car) ‘four-door sedan,’ kwitga kaq?wo'q? kqaganatkga'c 
(being-large being-box being-car) ‘large truck,’ ?aglsmak?nik nasu?kin (Indians 
chief) ‘Indian agent,’ ya:qawzxatce'katitke: ?agqaso'sat-c?inak (where-it-is-shown- 
there how-fast-it-is) ‘speedometer,’ ya'qawzatce'katitke: k?aqsakapo'k ka:stin 
(where-it-is-shown-there how-much-there-is gasoline) ‘fuel gage.’ 

Hypotactic phrases involving a sequence or sequences containing an obviative 
suffix (-s-, -i:s-, -?s) subordinate to a sequence without such a suffix are: kcu?kast 
nitko’-?s (who-takes money) ‘conductor,’ kgsamumat kamkuq?uqut-s katwumia:t-s 
(who-helps black coat, i.e. priest) ‘altar boy,’ kqgsamumat numa-s (what-helps 
thunder = battery) ‘generator.’ 

A hypotactic phrase involving a sequence containing a possessive morpheme 
(third person owner suffix -?7:s-) subordinate to a sequence or sequences without 
such a morpheme is: ?agtsmaknik? nasu?kin ?a:kitla-?is (Indians chief his-house) 
‘Indian agent’s office.’ 


6. These Kutenai lexical innovations are examples of the frequent case in which 
a language is called upon to meet a radically new culture situation. The adapta- 
tion of the Kutenai language to such foreign culture items is characterized by 
the following: (1) The relative scarcity of loans and loan translations. This 
fact deserves special mention, since the introduction of new culture items very 
often leads to large-scale borrowing of linguistic features. (2) Equally inter- 
esting is the fact that among the native expressions descriptive phrases are 
relatively few, and compact terms, most often consisting of a single word, are 
used most frequently. (3) Among the native terms, new formations definitely 
outnumber new usages, and among the new formations, in turn, participial se- 
quences somewhat outweigh locative sequences both as regards the number 
of terms found, and the variety of sequence types used. None of the sequence 
types found among new formations are restricted to these innovations; they are 
types common in the language and found in a variety of contexts. 


7. Two conclusions may be drawn from the preceding analysis of Kutenai 
lexical innovations: one relating to sequence types in Kutenai, and one relating 
to the Kutenai grammatical pattern as whole. 

(1) Both participial and locative sequences are, without any doubt, among 
the most productive sequence types of the Kutenai language. 

(2) The grammatical equipment of the Kutenai language has, on the whole, 
been able, within the frame of existing possibilities, and without significant 
recourse to new morphemic and lexical devices, to handle an entirely new culture 
situation, radically different from the traditional Kutenai culture in which this 
grammatical equipment developed to its present status. 


University of Oklahoma. 








NOTES 
RACKET AND LOGORREA 


1. Mr. J. A. Joffe (Word 3.106) has offered a new suggestion as to the last 
stage of the semantic development of the word racket: according to him, the 
modern meaning ‘scheme for obtaining money fraudulently’ comes from the 
meaning, attested 1745, ‘a large or noisy social gathering.’ But the original 
meaning of racket: ‘disturbance, loud noise, uproar, din’ (of which ‘large, noisy 
gathering’ is only a secondary derivative) has not yet been cleared up: neither 
an onomatopeic origin nor the Gaelic racaid ‘noise, disturbance’ is convincing. 

I propose to connect racket ‘disturbance, loud noise’ (attested since 1565) with 
the word rocket ‘an apparatus consisting of a cylindrical case of paper containing 
an inflammable composition, by the ignition of which it may be projected to a 
height or distance’: this is attested, according to the NED, rocket sb.2, since 1611 
in the form rocket and, in 1624, appears also in the form racket. And to this same 
racket = rocket, we must add another example of racket, listed by the NED under 
racket, sb.2 ‘tennis racket’ (itself ultimately = Fr. raquette, of Arabic origin)— 
and evidenily wrongly listed there, since it means ‘a military engine. . .’: 
Coverdale (1535): he made all maner ordnaunce: handbowes, fyrie darts, 
rackettes to cast stones. 

Rackette (1535), rocket (1611), racket (1624), all in the meaning ‘rocket’ or a 
similar meaning, are obviously borrowed from the synonymous Fr. roquet, 
attested in the 16th century (Littré). This in turn belongs to medieval Lat. 
roc|clheta, attested by Du Cange and by the Dizionario di Marina, under racchetta, 
since 1197 (not 1397, as the NED says) for Italy; this (along with Germ. Rakete 
‘rocket’) must be explained by the It. rocca (diminutive forms rocchetia, racchetia) 
‘spindle’: the wool or flax rolled around the spindle is compared with the layers 
of inflammable material contained in the cylindrical case, which ignite succes- 
sively (cf. Fr. fusée ‘rocket’ from Lt. fusus ‘spindle,’ FEW, under fisus). 

As for the semantic development ‘rocket’ > ‘noise, din, uproar,’ cf. colloquial 
Fr. pétard ‘rocket’ > ‘noise.’ But this French word has also come to mean 
‘scandal, scandalous affair’-—so that we may postulate a similar semantic de- 
velopment for our English word: ‘rocket’ > ‘noise’ > ‘scandalous affair [of fraud)’ 
the last meaning being first attested in 1812.! 


2. Mr. J. A. Palermo (Word 3.132) has attested an Eng. logorrhea ‘excessive 
talkativeness’ parallel to the Italian neologism logorrea, which Devoto had 
suggested was based on the medical term gonorrhea. Palermo, himself, rather 
questions this origin—quite correctly, in my opinion, for the German term 
Mauldiarrhée (a facetious coinage with which I have been familiar at least since 
the first World War) points clearly to diarrhea as the model. 


1 Another semantic development enjoyed by our word is that from ‘rocket’ to ‘sudden 
blow, violent thrust,’ attested in the 18th century in the Scotch dialect—hence the cant 
phrase to stand the racket‘ to stand the blow’>‘totake the blame for the whole gang’ (attested 
1823) : cf. the contemporary expression to take the rap. 
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Since logorrhea is obviously a learned coinage, we may assume a medical 
background: perhaps some army doctor, listening to a malingerer recounting 
his many ailments has capped the list (which was sure to include diarrhea) by 
adding ironically: and also logorrhea! 


The Johns Hopkins University. 
LEo SPITzER 


LOGORRHEA 


In his review (Word 3.132) of Giacomo Devoto’s Dizionari di Ieri e di Domani, 
Mr. Palermo made some interesting comments upon the etymology proposed by 
the author for logorrea. It seems hardly necessary to consider this word to be 
modeled on gonorrea, since the pejorative sense ‘distasteful and disagreeable 
flow of words’ (upon which, apparently, Mr. Devoto bases his etymology) is 
frequently denoted by the image of a similar formation, diarrhea: 


Voltaire : ‘Je me suis abandonné au flux de ma plume; j’ai la logodiarrhée, et je barbouille 
inutilement du papier, pour vous dire des choses que vous savez mieux que moi’ (quoted by 
L. 8S. Mercier, Néologie, ou vocabulaire de mots nouveauz 2.101 Paris 1801). 

Balzac: ‘A ce dévoyement de faulses parolles /unfounded complaints/, la femme respondit 
en montrant les hardes, et toust, en bon état de réparations locatives’ (Contes drolatiques, 
Conard edition of Oeuvres complétes, 37.251). 


In certain army circles, in England in 1943-4, verbal diarrhea (‘He suffers from 
verbal diarrhea’) was commonly used of those who monopolized discussions or 
conferences with useless, foolish arguments (cf. Panzini: ‘“‘La logorrea dell’on- 
orevole X”’. Espressione del parlamentarismo’). 


Princeton University. 


J. W. CoNNER 


NOISE AND CURSE 


The following observations are intended to further clarify the discussion in 
Patterns of Thought and of Etymology (Word 1.260, 2.143). 


1. (Norse) For wailing as a sign of mourning, compare also Menéndez 
Pidal, La leyenda de los Infantes de Lara, p. 9, note: a woman who has been raped 
must, according to the Old Spanish code, ‘‘echar las tocas, e en tierra arrastrarse, 
e dar apellido” or ‘“‘dar voces e apellido e rascarse e fazer sefiales en si, e develo 
decir a quantos fallase por la carrera.”” This ceremoniously prescribed reaction 
to the bodily violation still continues in the theatre of the siglo de oro, where 
women publicly lament in lengthy, elaborate monologues about their bodily 
humiliation—an exposure of shame which horrifies the modern reader. 

The semantic development which I proposed in the case of nausea ‘disgust, 
vomiting’ > ‘illness, grief’ > ‘[loud lament of] mourning’, can be paralleled by 
Portuguese nojo (from enojar, enjoar < Lat. inodiare), which developed the 
meanings ‘disgust, vomiting’ > ‘grief’ > ‘mourning.’ According to Rodrigues 
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Lapa, Estilistica da lingua portuguesa (Lisbon 1945), andar de nojo ‘mourning,’ 
the only survivor of medieval nojo ‘grief,’ is itself moribund, being replaced 
by andar de luto, it has been eliminated because of its homonymic connection 
with nojo (enjéo) in the meaning ‘disgust.’ 

2. (curse) As for the attribution of ‘ira’ to the Christian God, one may 
compare the De essentia divinitatis of Augustine (Migne 42, 1200), who discusses 
the anthropomorphic tendency to ascribe to God such features as bodily limbs 
and mental attitudes (motus anim): 


Ideo autem Deus immutabilis dicitur, quia in natura ejus ira, furor, paenitantia, oblivio, 
recordatio, et alia his similia, nullo modo accidunt. Simplex enim natura est, immutabilis 
atque imperturbata.... Scriptura sparsim per divinos Libros in Deo motus animae seu 
humana describit, id est, caput, capillos . . . ; item motus animae, iram, furorem, oblivio- 
nem, recordationem, paenitentiam et alia his similia: non carnaliter juxta historiam a recte 
intelligentibus sentienda sunt sicut a Judaeis et a plerisque haereticis carnaliter sapientibus, 
qui Deum corporeum atque localem opinantur; sed spiritualiter omnia de eo intelligenda et 
confitenda sunt. [Then follows a figurative interpretation of the parts of the body of God, 
and of his motus animi}!. . . 

Trascit dicitur Deus, non animi motu vel qualibet perturbatione, quae illi omnino ac- 
cidere non potest; sed creaturae delinquenti, id est hominibus impiis et peccatoribus justam 
inferre dicitur ultionem; hoc est, illis reddere quod merentur; et haec ultio divina et ira vel 
furor ejus dicitur. 


Here we have the problem of dévpwxordGea, with which the Middle Ages also 
concerned themselves; cf. Alexander de Villa-Dei, Doctrinale (a.1199), v. 2634: 
si quae sunt hominis, assignentur deitati, anthropospathos est: sic saepe Dei 
legis tram. (Cf., for incursus trae, in Tardif’s Monum. histor. a deed, dated 766, 
in which it is stated that anyone failing to respect this deed would be subject to 
the following punishment: ‘imprimitus iram Dei caelestis, rex regum et dominus 
dominancium, incursurus sit.’) 

As for the scene in which Chirst curses the fig-tree, one may consult Santayana, 
‘The Idea of Christ in the Gospels,’ 1946: ‘... cursing is a most human thing, 
a kind of malignant prayer: and it is just what, upon a trivial vexation like this, 
any profane fool might indulge in, to vent his spleen. But such a profane curse 
would not be efficacious, nor expected to be so: in fact, it would rather be a 
confession of impotence and of having played the fool. Traditional language, 
however, attributes wrath and curses to God, and Christ himself speaks of the 
curse he will pronounce upon the wicked on the Day of Judgment. But that 
curse will not be a malignant prayer: it will be a sentence, an act of omnipotence. 
Discounting the metaphor, in calling such an event a curse, we may say that 
there is neither vexation nor spleen nor malignity about it, but rather order re- 


1The popular imagination uses the pattern of curses in which the limbs of Christ are 
mentioned, in preference to those that involve the motus animi of the deity: cf. Eng. zounds, 
bloody, and the French type par le sang (corps, boyau etc.) Dieu—but there is no ‘by the 
wrath, by the fury of God’. For those who believed in the incarnation of Christ, it was 
particularly tempting to materialize him, and to insist, in their curses, only on his nature as 
a bodily being. 
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established.’ And Santayana goes on to justify the cursing of the fig-tree as 
an act of that ‘monarchical theism’ which he finds so characteristic of the Guspels. 
‘The curse that falls on that tree is the shadow of his unsuspected divinity.’ 

The German term Anwandlung (von Zorn, Traurigkeit etc.) ‘fit [of wrath, 
despondency etc.]’ must be a late loan-translation from such Latin words as 
incursus (irruptio, incessio). 

The Johns Hopkins University. 

LEo SPITZzER 
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H. E. Hause. Terms for Musical Instruments in the Sudanic Languages, A 
lexicographical inquiry. Supplement to the Journal of the American Oriental 
Society, number 7 (Jan.—March 1948). 71 pages. 

This is a very welcome addition to the studies of musical terminology, of which 
we have too few despite their considerable linguistic and psychological interest. 
Terms specifically for musical instruments have received more attention, be- 
cause of their value for the culture historian and the ethnographer, but even so 
comparative studies of such terms in unwritten languages are rare. A study of 
this type poses its own difficulties; they make the enterprise more challenging. 
Some knowledge of musical points of view is called for, in order to evaluate the 
data properly. The sources are unfortunately all too often fragmentary; de- 
scriptions by linguists or ethnographers seldom go beyond mere verbal reference 
to the general type of musical instrument involved, so that exact identification 
is frequently impossible. The terminology itself often displays Protean quali- 
ties; musical instruments and their names are among those items of culture which 
travel with unusual ease, and terms shift easily from one instrument to another. 
Finally, in comparative studies the possibility that onomatopy has produced in 
different languages similar but genetically unrelated words is an everpresent 
factor to consider. 

Miss Hause’s treatise covers a region where musical terms are well-developed 
and where there is a profusion of musical instruments. Onomatopy is unusually 
rich in Sudanic languages, and good judgment was used, as the results show, in 
not relying on this principle too mechanically. The study takes in the Western 
Sudanese languages, using D. Westermann’s classification, with the addition of 
Hausa and Ful which were important carriers of cultural influences. The main 
sections are devoted to terms borrowed from Arabic, to those in Arabic borrowed 
from African sources, and to native terms. A brief summary places the results 
in a wider culture historical and sociological perspective. 

Arabic influence shows in derivatives of tabl (used for various types of drums), 
shagshag (gourd-rattle), ghaita (an oboe), ghiigha (a one-string fiddle), and as more 
recent intrusions, of bandair (a single-headed large tambourine drum) and bird 
(trumpet, also horn). The ghaita, ghiighaé, bandair and bird (as trumpet) are 
undoubtedly intrusions from the Near East, via North Africa, also as instru- 
ments. The kiba (hourglass-shaped drum) also comes from the Near East, 
though the Sudanese terms do not seem to derive from the Arabic stem. But 
it is surprising that some terms from Arabic apply to instruments either autoch- 
thonous to Africa or due to very ancient cultural transmission: various drums 
designated by derivatives of tabl, animal horns, and the gourd rattle. No 
doubt the connection of drum and horn with the emblems and entourage of the 
ruler had a role in this process. Miss Hause traces gayga as an African borrowing 
in Arabic, which is interesting since the instrument (a big, round kettle-drum) 
must be of Near Eastern origin; the term seems to have spread in this case in the 
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reverse direction from that of the spread of the instrument. The list of borrow- 
ings from Arabic is at first glance impressive, and surprising in view of the old 
and elaborate musical culture of native Africa; actually the occurrence of the 
terms is limited and sporadic. 

The native terms present a very great variety and the study does not attempt 
to cover the entire material scattered in the literature; the most frequent stems 
are identified and discussed, with some others of more limited distribution. 
Some of the results are: *bi is the old Sudanese term for drum, and musical in- 
strument in general; the drum terms especially are often complex formations 
containing descriptive elements or references to a ritual or socio-political con- 
text, which clearly reflects the important function of these instruments in 
Africa. The stem *bz is of especial interest since, as Miss Hause has found, it is 
present also in the unrelated Somali, indicating the great age of the stem. To 
the few examples in this study in which the stem shows up without affixes or 
major changes in its form may be added examples with very generalized mean- 
ing. In Jabo, Eastern Liberia, be has the meanings a) ‘to beat, strike,’ b) ‘to do 
something habitually well,’ c) ‘to play any musical instrument.’ The use of one 
stem for these meanings, reminiscent of Spanish tocar, must be old in this area; 
Ewe has fo (with bilabial f) for a) ‘to beat, strike,’ b) ‘to beat mouth, to give 
forth sound’ (by humans, animals, natural phenomena), c) ‘to play a musical 
instrument.’ Banda has da for a) ‘to beat’, b) ‘to play a bell.” Beating as the 
central image in playing a musical instrument is not surprising in Africa where 
percussion instruments are of primary importance. 

The treatment of the native terms is unfortunately not as adequate as that of 
the Arabic. Unsufficient cognizance was taken of the very uneven quality of 
the sources, and especially of the circumstance that sound shifts have not been 
worked out in a methodologically satisfactory fashion in most Sudanese lan- 
guages. Asa result, some of the cultural historical inferences of most interest are 
not fully convincing. The author sees terminology spreading in the past from 
two centers, a northern Mandingo area, and a Yoruba-Edo-Ibo area on the 
coast; these directions would also apply to the spread of political and religious 
influences. The linguistic basis for the coastal center of influence needs strength- 
ening. The author assumes that a number of long designations of ritualisti- 
cally important drums spread piecemeal as drum-terms, by the splitting-off and 
independent diffusion of their various constituent parts. For instance, Edo 
izagbede, an important ritual and also the drum of the ritual, is seen on the one 
hand in drum-terms in other languages, such as egede, ivede, akele, akyene (via 
consonant-shifts and vowel-prefixation), on the other hand in the reflection of 
an *iza or *zi element in drum-terms such as o2t, oze, isi, etc. Too many steps 
in series of this type are at present based only on assumptions, and the fact that 
the Edo linguistic and ethnologic material is unusually well documented may have 
been misleading. 


1 Examples from D. Westermann, Wérterbuch der Ewe-Sprache, Berlin, 1905, and C. 
Tisserant, Dictionnaire Banda-Francais, Travaux et Mémoires de 1’Institut d’Ethnologie 
14, Paris, 1931. 
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Some other points do not have a direct bearing on the study itself, but need 
comment nevertheless. ‘One of the characreristic features of all the Western 
Sudanic languages is the consonant (or consonant cluster which may be con- 
sidered as a single phoneme) plus vowel pattern of words’ (p. 10). The paren- 
thetic comment on consonant clusters is erroneous. While some apparent con- 
sonant clusters (traditionally written as clusters) are single phonemes in these 
languages, there are frequent and typical consonant clusters which cannot be 
considered single phonemes. The proposition that “the Arabic fabl is the origin 
of one of the most commented upon elements in West African culture, the Ashanti 
‘talking drums’ (p. 12) is rather unclear and perhaps misleading. That the 
use of drums for signaling, so wide-spread in Africa, should be of Near Eastern or 
North African origin is out of the question; drum-signaling is not practiced in 
either region. The drums used in African signaling are of the most diverse 
types. The Ashanti forms may or may not be imported forms; their signal- 
drumming received unusual attention for the simple reason that the culture it- 
self has received an unusually detailed historical and ethuological discussion. 
At best, then, an ultimately intrusive term for drum reached the Ashanti and 
was applied to an instrument which is connected with an old indigenous practice 
and technique. On the basis of an isolated occurrence, among the Kpelle, of a 
term designating both ‘drum’ and ‘canoe,’ the assumption is made that canoes 
were used at one time, turned upside down, as musical instruments, and that the 
hollowed-out tree trunk thus came to serve as a drum in West Africa. Little 
evidence or actual ethnological observation can be adduced for these assumptions. 
The occurrence of hollowed-out tree trunks as bodies of drums (for both skin- 
covered upright and skinless horizontal or upright forms) in Africa, in the 
Pacific, and in Central and South America, either for musical or for signaling 
purposes, suggests a complex developmental history of drum-types all over the 
world. Furthermore, equations of this type are secure in Sudanese languages 
only when the material has been subjected to exact tonal analysis, which is true 
only in a few languages. The practise of sending messages on horns ‘in a kind 
of dot and dash code’ among the Ibo is very unlikely; studies of Labouret, 
Rattray, Westermann, and myself have shown that African signaling on drums, 
horns, and other instruments does not use any dash-and-dot or code system, but 
that it is based on a transfer and standardization of tone, length, and some other 
phonetic features from the language into the musical medium.? To say that 
wind instruments play only a very minor role in religious ceremonies in West 
Africa is not quite correct; their role may not be as important as that of the 
drums, and there is less typological variety; still, they are important para- 
phernalia in many rituals and are also among the perquisites of the chief, of his 
entourage, or of the village-community. The economic factor which Miss 
Hause mentions as restrictive—ivory and the chiefs’ control of ivory—is in- 
teresting, but many African horns are made of materials easily available to any- 
one, animal horns and wood. 


? For references see G. Herzog, Drum Signaling in a West African Tribe, Word 1.217-38 
(1945). 
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This review may sound more critical than is fair to the author; her imaginative 
and stimulating study makes a beginning in a special field where hers is the first 
attempt, in a linguistic area which is as rich and variegated as it is unorganized. 
The wider connections which she raises are challenging, even if the over-all 
ethnological picture does not bear her out on all points. The time will come 
when linguists and ethnographers will collaborate more intimately on inter- 
preting the significance of linguistic results. Meanwhile, studies like this one are 
encouraging, and it is to be hoped that the author will soon find an opportunity 
to publish material she could not include in her present offering. 


Indiana University 


GEoRGE HERZO0G 


ErLert Exwa.u, American and British Pronunciation, The American Institute 
in the University of Upsala, Essays and Studies on American Language and 
Literature, II, Upsala 1946. 37 pp. 

When the Linguistic Atlas of the United States and Canada—for which field 
work in the area of original settlement is now nearing completion—is followed by 
a similar study of the speech of the British Isles, then it will be possible for 
scholars to speak with some assurance on the relationship between British and 
American speech. Until that time, judgments on that relationship are bound to 
be tentative and indirectly arrived at, depending in too large a measure on 
such secondary evidence as impressions of travelers and accidental spellings in 
documents. Such tentative approaches, however, are not be be condemned 
because they are tentative, but recognized as efforts to make the best use of the 
available evidence. If the inadequacy of this evidence leads to a faulty per- 
spective the blame belongs less to the one who draws the conclusions than to those 
scholars—and the administrators of universities and foundations—in the United 
States and the British Isles who have not assembled adequate evidence. 

Professor Ekwall’s monograph is an attempt to investigate one aspect of the 
relationship between American and British pronunciation. Originally delivered 
as a non-technical lecture at the Anglo-American week at Upsala in 1943, it puts 
forth the thesis that the educated American pronunciation of today is on the 
whole at the stage which educated British pronunciation had reached at the end 
of the eighteenth century. He presents his case both plausibly and intelligibly, 
so that a reader will wish to reexamine the evidence for himself. 

In offering his theory, Ekwall starts from a suggestion of William Dwight 
Whitney that modern American pronunciation has developed from the speech of 
the educated colonists.'_ As evidence he examines six differences in stressed 
vowels, two in unstressed vowels, and two in consonants, utilizing both descrip- 
tive and historical evidence. He reminds us that England and the colonies, 
at least the coastal centers, were in constant communication to the end of the 
eighteenth century, and that many well-do-do families in the middle and southern 


1 Language and the Study of Language (1867, third ed. 1870) 171-4. 
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colonies sent their sons to England to be educated.2 Ekwall’s thesis—which he 
frankly admits is not original with him—is provocative, and one would like to 
see the case presented in much greater detail. Unfortunately, thru no fault of 
Ekwall’s, so little evidence on both British and American speech is available that 
the theory cannot be definitely proved or disproved. All a reviewer can do 
is to offer suggestions concerning sources, method, historical data, and linguistic 
data that may have a bearing on the problem. Some of these suggestions seem 
to support Ekwall, some to contradict him. The net effect is to emphasize the 
amount of detail work that must be done before accurate generalization is 
possible. And this reviewer does not evade his own share of the responsibility 
for the lack of adequate evidence. 

One notices at the outset that Ekwall has not included the Linguistic Atlas of 
New England in his sources, nor any of the works based on the Ailas? tho pub- 
lication was completed by 1943 and the first volume and the Handbook appeared 
in 1939. Perhaps he deliberately excluded the Ailas as a work dealing mainly 
with folk speech, but the inclusion of cultured informants from more than thirty 
New England communities provides ample evidence for educated speech in that 
area. Wartime restrictions on shipping may have prevented access to the Ailas, 
yet he consulted Wentworth’s Dialect Dictionary and the Pronouncing Dictionary 
by Kenyon and Knott, both later than the New England Ailas, tho also less 
expensive and more easily transportable. In any event, it would have been 
desirable for Ekwall to state why the Ailas was not included. 

A reader might be worried—perhaps unnecessarily, since none of Ekwall’s 
evidence is offered from that source—over the inclusion of the movies as one of 
the means by which American speech is accessible to European scholars. Holly- 
wood is, after all, an abnormal cultural environment, and actors are likely to 
speak on the screen not as they normally speak, or as the persons they portray 
normally speak, but as the producers think they should speak. Southern speech, 
in particular, is often badly represented in the movies.‘ 

Ekwall is handicapped by not having at hand the latest indications as to 
dialect classification as indicated by Atlas materials. For some years Kurath 
has been demonstrating that the major dialect areas of the United States are 


2 In the South this practice continued till the Civil War. 

3 For instance, Bloch, Postvocalic R in New England Speech: A Study in American Di- 
alect Geography, Acis of the Fourth International Congress of Linguists 195-9 (Copenhagen 
1936); Lowman, the Treatment of au in Virginia, Proceedings of the Second International 
Congress of Phonetic Sciences (London 1935) 152-5 (Cambridge 1936); Penzl, Relics with 
Broad a in New England Speech, American Speech 13.45-9 (1938); Kurath, Mourning and 
Morning, Studies for William A. Read 166-73 (Louisiana State University Press 1940). 

4 Even when an apparently serious effort is made to have authentic dialect, as in the 
screen version of Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings’ The Yearling, one can notice disregard of 
dialect-patterns: yearling is ['jszl1n ] even in the educated speech of central Florida, but it 
appeared on the sound track as ['jealm]. Nor is the ‘Southern drawl’ nearly so widespread 
as Hollywood representations of Southerners would seem to indicate. 

Ekwall probably drew his conclusions from the practices of European movies, which, 
according to responsible critics, are much more authentic in speech, as in characterization 
and motivation, than American productions. 
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Northern, Midland, and Southern (each with several distinct subareas), that the 
Northern and Midland types divide the Great Lakes basin, heretofore assumed 
to be ‘General American’, and that the Midland type, spreading from Pennsyl- 
vania, includes much of the territory hitherto considered as ‘Southern’. Hence, 
Ekwall’s selection of Virginia (presumably of the Piedmont area, around Rich- 
mond) as typically Southern is open to question. Of course the Southern ma- 
terials for the Atlas have not been published, and Virginia speech has received 
far more treatment than any other dialects of the South. Ekwall is not to be 
blamed because he chose what was available. 

More serious—in fact, the only serious defect so far as his linguistic orientation 
is concerned—is Ekwall’s apparent lack of familiarity with phonemic theory. 
Whatever phonemic analysis one makes of English, it is axiomatic that where a 
difference in the pronunciation of a vowel or a consonant distinguishes two words 
otherwise alike, that difference is essential. Thus, even if there was ‘only a 
quantitative difference’ in Webster’s speech between the vowels of pull and 
pool, of not and naught (17), Webster was justified in using separate symbols. 
We may infer that ask and man were similarly distinguished, even tho we do 
not find words in Webster that show the sounds in comparable environments.* 
By contrast, if the unrounded [4] occurred in free variation with rounded [np] in 
hot, got, and stock, but nowhere in contrast, it is not surprising that early American 
writers on American pronunciation should have overlooked the unrounded forms. 

One would have liked a discussion of some features besides those Ekwall in- 
cluded: the diphthongs in pie, pipe, and how, house, where marked regional 
differences exist in the United States and Canada; of the distribution of [vu] and 
{u] forms in such words as coop, cooper, hoof, hoop, root, roof, spoon; of the loss 
of initial h- in whip and wheelbarrow, and of the replacement of §r- by sr- in shrink, 
shrimp, shrub (a feature of most educated Southern speech as well as of the folk 
dialects). Obviously, however, Ekwall could not have treated every point in a 
one-hour lecture but had to confine himself to those which seemed of greatest 
importance to him, or on which the greatest amount of evidence seemed to be 
available. 

Historically, Ekwall asserts that ‘the English emigration to North America 
was essentially carried out in the course of the first four decades of the seven- 
teenth century’ (28). To New England, perhaps; but the so-called ‘Cavalier’ 
migration to Virginia did not come till the Protectorate; New York and Velaware 
were not English possessions till somewhat later, and Pennsylvania, the Carolinas, 
and Georgia were post-Restoration settlements. That there is a market town of 


5 Such Midland items as quarter till the hour, jacket for vest, and mantelboard or fireboard 
for mantel are found even in the coastal Plain of South Carolina and Georgia. 

* In my own speech, for example, bade has simple [#] and bad has a rising diphthong 
[xe]. Dr. James B. McMillan’s dissertation, Phonology of the Standard Dialect of East 
Alabama, Chicago 1946 (MS), shows that the same phonemic difference occurs in other 
parts of the South. In parts of the East Midland area, especially Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, and in Newark, the phonetic difference between bade and bad is that between simple 
[z] and a centering diphthong with a raised first member. See Trager, One Phonemic 
Entity Becomes Two: the Case of ‘Short A’, American Speech 15.255-8 (1940). 
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Boston in Lincolnshire does not necessarily imply a large Lincolnshire migration 
to Massachusetts: as the study of American place-names reveals, even a single 
prominent citizen may decide the name of a newly settled community. 

As for linguistic details, the phoneme a is not usual in data (15); in ask, dance, 
this phoneme occurs not only in New England speech but in Eastern Virginia. 
The ‘intermediate vowel [a]’ occurs naturally in the older-generation cultured 
speakers in the Charleston area, as the representation of the # phoneme in ask, 
dance, grandmother, and in folk speech occasionally in such words as hat. In the 
same area, especially among Negroes, hearth is occasionally heard with the x 
phoneme, and is phonetically as often [x] as [a]. Among the old families of 
Charleston, as well as the folk, # is the usual vowel phoneme in calm and palm, 
and also (possibly a deliberate archaism) occasionally in tomatoes (15-18). 
Likewise the Charleston area—and the Southern coastal plain from Georgetown, 
South Carolina, as far south as St. Augustine—has a sharply different develop- 
ment of the vowels in date and boat from what one finds in Standard British: 
in this Southern area, if the vowels in question are not monophthongs, they are 
in-gliding diphthongs. Here, too, one occasionally hears the shortened form of 
the in-gliding or monophthongal [o]—often known as the ‘New England short o’ 
in coat, road, home. The widespread occurrence of these in-gliding diphthongs 
in Southern British might be taken into account as a possible explanation (18, 
19, 21). The stressed vowel in the nouns process, progress is [a] not [9] for 
very many American speakers (20). That a high-back unrounded vowel fre- 
quently occurs in sun—and that both the high and central forms of this phoneme 
are often slightly rounded, is supporting evidence for Ekwall’s argument con- 
cerning this phoneme (21). In the South [ju] is natural in words of the due, 
new, Tuesday type, tho [tu] and [u] forms occur in the coastal areas, where con- 
tact with Great Britain has been closest (22). Ekwall does not mention either 
the monosyllabic forms of squirrel with a mid-central vowel or diphthong 
[skwaal, skwa:l, skwel], or the dissylabic form with [e]. In the next-to-last syl- 
lable of such words as oratory, the vowel is [o-] or [ov] in much of the South (25). 
In most American usage, the unstressed syllable of fertile is not [-il] or [-1l] but 
syllabic [-l], phonemically -al (25). The theory that loss of [-r] took place earliest 
after x, a'], and that ‘in our days a retroflex central vowel is better preserved 
in words like bird, verse, than in garden, door’ (27) does not always hold: many 
South Carolina speakers have constriction of post-vocalic r in barn, beard, but 
lack it in thirty, Thursday.” Such spellings as Prodestant in the correspondence of 
Queen Elizabeth indicate that the voicing of intervocalic ¢ may once have existed 
in standard British. 


7 These findings were presented in Postvocalic -r in South Carolina: A Social Analysis, 
at the symposium on Linguistic and Culture held by Section H (Anthropology) of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, Chicago, Dec. 27, 1947. The 
evidence collected in the process of field work in South Carolina and Georgia, for the Lin- 
guistic Atlas of the South Atlantic States, made possible by an honorary fellowship from 
Duke University and grants from the Rosenwald Fund and the American Council of Learned 
Societies. 
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Many of these observations, to be sure, are like shooting fish in a barrel, 
easily made because the reviewer has access to material (much as yet unpub- 
lished) which Ekwall did not have access to. Yet they serve to point up the 
fact, of which Ekwall is well aware, that the problem is a complex one, and that 
the influence of Standard British may have operated differently in different 
coastal areas. To take one example: Among other features, British Received 
Standard has (1) the same phoneme in morning and mourning, (2) up-gliding 
diphthongs in date and boat, (3) loss of constriction of postvocalic -r, (4) initial 
w- for hw- in whip and wheelbarrow. The Philadelphia area shares all but the 
third; it is the area in which the loss of initial h- in wheelbarrow has spread farthest 
inland, but it is likewise the strongest coastal focus for the retention of con- 
striction of post-vocalic -r.2 Charleston kept close contact with England until 
the Civil War, and even today the area has a strong sentimental attachment to 
England and things English. But loss of constriction in postvocalic -r is the 
only one of these features which it shares with British Received Standard: hw- 
is commoner than w- whip and wheelbarrow; mourning and morning are distin- 
guished; date and boat have in-gliding diphthongs. Such facts suggest that for 
the present it is perhaps safest to consider all of the early colonies as areas of 
dialect mixture, with elements from various British dialects, standard and folk, 
present in varying proportions. The different types of educated American 
would therefore be the results of the interplay of these transplanted dialects under 
a number of cultural influences, the socially privileged speech of Southern 
England being one of the more important. A full statement of the case will be 
possible only after a great deal more data is available on the present-day local 
speech of both countries. It is therefore hoped that the Linguistic Atlas will 
receive the financial support necessary to assure early publication of the South 
Atlantic and Middle Atlantic materials, and that a similar survey of British 
speech will soon follow. In the meantime Ekwall has done a valuable service 
in clearly and soundly reminding linguists of an influence on American speech 
that many are inclined to overlook. 


Linguistic Atlas of the U. S. and Canada 
RavEn I. McDavip Jr. 


J. P. Vinay anp W. O. Tuomas, The Basis and Essentials of Welsh, London 
[1947]. 119 pp. 
The appearance of a grammar of any Celtic language is cause for acclaim by 


8 In the area settled by the southwestward expansion from Pennsylvania to Virginia 
west of the Blue Ridge, Western North Carolina, South Carolina above the Fall Line, and 
Georgia outside the coastal settlements, the constriction of postvocalic -r survives in the 
speech of many folk-informants. Under the influence of the plantation caste, and their 
dependents and descendants, constriction has been lost in the speech of most town or edu- 
cated informants, but not all. Kurath suggests that the preservation of constriction of 
postvocalic -r in the Philadelphia area is at least partially due to the fact that the Phila- 
delphia merchants were Quakers, whose sons were sent to England purely for business 
reasons and would not have been exposed to the influence of the universities or the court 
in the same degree as Virginians or even Bostonians. 
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Celticists, even when the book is on an elementary level. The present work—one 
of a series of grammars entitled The Basis and Essentials Series of Text Books 
on Modern Languages, edited by Charles Duff—altho purely descriptive and 
intended for beginners, nevertheless reflects the sound scholarship and scientific 
background of the authors. J. P. Vinay is a French scholar who at present 
occupies the chair of Experimental Phonetics and Linguistics at the University 
of Montreal and is already known to readers of Word. W. O. Thomas (B.A., 
University of Wales) of the Orthological Institute, Cambridge, provides the 
authoritative support of a native speaker and trained linguistic scholar. The 
book purports to be ‘a first approximation to Basic Welsh’ and to contain ‘all 
that must be known of grammar and vocabulary in order to express the most 
frequently recurring ideas.’ The selection of such material is, of necessity, a 
somewhat subjective procedure, but the authors seem to have been judicious in 
their choice. If the number of English loanwords seems rather high, the reason 
is to be sought in the Welsh vocabulary itself and not in any arbitrary decisions 
by the authors. 

The use of the symbols of the International Phonetic Association in describing 
the sounds of Welsh, fraught as it may be with the difficulties attendant upon any 
such effort to represent the spoken tongue graphically, renders the book vastly 
superior to all similar works known to the reviewer. For some reason, Celtic 
grammars seem peculiarly cursed with grotesque ‘systems’ for indicating pro- 
nunciation. (S. Jones, A Welsh Phonetic Reader, London 1926, does use the 
International Phonetic symbols, but this work is, obviously, not a grammar). 
The authors wisely insist (8) that these pronunciation ‘equivalents’ are, at best, 
mere makeshifts and that the only reliable model for the pronunciation and, 
above all, the intonation, of Welsh, as of any language, is to be sought in native 
speakers. But for those students who may not have such authority conveniently 
accessible, the system employed by Vinay and Thomas will give a far more re- 
liable picture than that afforded by the amateurish devices used by their pred- 
ecessors. 

The treatment of the individual categories of Welsh grammar, altho traditional, 
is admirably lucid. The tabular presentation of the formation of noun plurals 
(23-5), for example, is a model of clarity, and the general typographical ex- 
cellence of the book enhances in no small measure the effectiveness of such 
presentation. The section on the verb (39-51) exhibits the same clarity of 
exposition. But certainly the most striking—and perhaps the most valuable-— 
part of the book is the very complete tabular summary of the initial mutations 
(11-16). This feature of the Celtic languages, altho fascinating enough, is 
the main stumbling block for beginning (and, occasionally, advanced) students. 
The statement (9) that Welsh is a ‘comparatively easy’ language, apart from these 
mutations, is, in the opinion of the reviewer, somewhat super-sanguine. But 
any aid toward the mastery of mutation undoubtedly reduces the difficulty of 
learning any Celtic language. There has long been a crying need for precisely 


1 Cf. his scholarly review of three works on the phonetics of Irish dialects, Word 3.230-6 
(1947). 
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such a tabulation as Vinay and Thomas provide. E. Anwyl*? made a start in the 
direction of this desired end, but the work has long been out of print, and the 
success of its schematic presentation of mutation was only partial. This feature 
of the present book makes it most useful even to advanced students of the lan- 
guage. The value of the tables is further increased by the employment of still 
another device, namely that of indicating, in the reading selections at the end of 
the book (88-107), every single occurrence of initial mutation. This is done by 
means of a curved line connecting the mutated initial with the preceding final, 
thus: yn_ddigon (89). In the first two texts printed (88-93) not only is an in- 
dication given of all initial mutations, but there are also cross-references to the 
tables, e.g.: gwelodd_, fachgennyn [S26] (91), which informs the beginning student 
that the f- is a lenited sound (S = ‘soft’, not too felicitous a term) and refers 
him to the section in the tables giving the reason for that lenition. 

A historical note (vii-ix) states, with extreme brevity, the position of Welsh 
with regard to Indo-European and to Celtic. The accompanying diagram is 
perhaps too Schleicherian in its apparent implications but not actually misleading 
in its broad significance. There is also a short sketch of the history of the literary 
language, and the introduction closes with a quotation from the report of the 
committee appointed by the British Board of Education to investigate the status 
of the Welsh language in education and life. The quotation, an ardent plea for 
the preservation of the language, assuredly strikes a responsive chord in the 
present reviewer, but it fairly gushes over with sentimentality. Omission of this 
passage would scarcely have rendered the book less attractive. 

A few slightly irritating features occur in the book, but certainly not serious 
enough to vitiate its general superior quality. This reviewer feels that the 
quotations from Nesfield which precede the dicusssion of each part of speech 
could very well have been dispensed with, without disastrous consequences to the 
work. It is surely not very illuminating, e.g., to quote such wisdom as ‘A verb 
is a word used for saying something about some person or thing’ (39) and to set 
off this quotation as if it were from Holy Writ. 

In the section on pronunciation an old claim is re-stated, namely that the 
sound of long u in Welsh, as in crud ‘cradle,’ is ‘not unlike the Russian hI.’ The 
reviewer can find no justification for this assertion, for the two sounds are de- 
cidedly dissimilar—at least if Muscovite Russian is taken as the norm. This 
point, however, fades into insignificance when measured against the treatment of 
pronunciation as a whole, which is very capable indeed. 

The form Mabinogion (vii), tho sanctioned by long and venerable usage, should 
be abandoned in favor of the singular Mabinogi, in the light of Ifor Williams’ 
research on the subject,’ a conclusion supported by Thomas Parry,‘ Saunders 
Lewis’ and others. 

English clan is borrowed, not from ‘Celtic’ (= Welsh?) lan, as asserted (6), 


2E. Anwyl, A Welsh Grammar for Schools (London 1898-9). 

* I. Williams, Pedeir Keinc y Mabinogi, allan o Lyfr Gwyn Rhydderch (Cardiff 1930). 
4T. Parry, Hanes Llenyddiaeth Gymraeg hyd 1900 56-60 (Cardiff 1944). 

5S. Lewis, Braslun o Hanes Llenyddiaeth Gymraeg 36-9 (Cardiff 1932). 
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but from Gaelic clann ‘children, family, tribe,’ cf. Welsh plant ‘children.’ The 
reviewer is certain that this fact is known to the authors. 

The reading selections seem to be of approximately the right level of difficulty 
for such a book, but it is more than a little annoying that these selections are 
from Welsh translations of foreign works instead of from Welsh authors. The 
second selection, e.g., is A Folk-tale from the Pyrenees adapted from the original 
by Passy (89-93). The third selection is from the Basic English version of 
Gulliver in Lilliput, and the original version is recommended by the General 
Editor of the series (94 footnote 1) asa key. Why, in a book whose introduction 
glorifies the productions of Welsh literature, can we not have some genuine 
first-hand Welsh prose? There is certainly an abundant supply in that most 
productive of all Celtic literatures. This reviewer, for one, would feel somewhat 
cheated, if he were using this book as his first introduction to the Welsh language, 
to find such warmed-over material instead of living, native literature. One 
does not go to the trouble of learning Welsh in order to be able to read transla- 
tions of other national literatures. One suspects that the answer is to be found 
in the necessity for conformity to a certain pattern established for the series to 
which this book belongs, for it can hardly be doubted that the authors themselves 
would have preferred original Welsh texts. 

Another lack felt by the reviewer is that of exercises. Reading selections alone 
hardly suffice. It is true that the scope of the book imposes many limitations, 
especially since brevity is of the essence, but it seems that in a book of this sort 
exercises, with key, are almost indispensable, the more so in view of the stated 
aims of the book to provide a text for self-instruction. The absence of any ex- 
ercises makes it necessary to use other books in conjunction with the present one. 
This can, of course, very well be done. (In fact, a highly useful bibliography 
gives a brief list of books to be used in connection with the present volume, 107-8). 
It would also appear desirable to have the English meanings given for the words 
listed alphabetically at the end of the book (109-19). It is stated that ‘this list 
is intended for repetition and reference. Every word in it is considered as 
“essential”? and, with those words already given in the grammar, the list may be 
considered as a first approximation to a “basic”? Welsh vocabulary’ (109). In 
that case, the meanings surely ought to be given, unless the authors have some 
pedagogical reason for their omission. 

These adverse criticisms, stemming admittedly, to some extent, from the 
personal prejudice of the reviewer, who has a special predilection for Welsh, must 
in no way be allowed to detract from the general estimate of the book. It isa 
most attractive and valuable introduction to Welsh, and one which should cap- 
ture the interest and enthusiasm of beginners in the language and at the same time 
provide a reliable basis for further study. It will not accomplish miracles, and 
the blurbs on the dust jacket are to be taken with the customary grain of salt. 
But it is a serious work, despite its elementary purpose, by two qualified scholars, 
and any student of Welsh can profit from it. 


New York U. and Columbia U. 
Rosert A. FowKes 
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9. For references, follow these examples: Leonard Bloomfield, Language (New York 1933) 
32; Arthur Ernest Davies, Mechanism, Meaning and Teleology in Behavior, Am. Journal 
of Psychology 37.1 ff. (1926). Use p. or pp. only when necessary for clarity. 


SUGGESTIONS TO AUTHORS 


1. Before submitting manuscript go over it for clarity and style. Make it as intelligible 
and as easy to read as possible. Avoid complicated sentences. Use technical vocabulary 
sparingly, so that non-specialists also may understand. 

2. Make your article as brief asis possible without sacrificing clarity. Leave out material 
that is not strictly pertinent to the problem; develop secondary points only to the extent 
required to establish or support the main point. Organize the material so that it is not 
necessary to repeat arguments in different parts of the same paper. In referring to already 
published and easily accessible material, try to summarize concisely rather than to quote 
long passages. 

8. Reserve footnotes mainly for bibliographic references. Do not include notes on side 
issues that wander from the theme of the article and do not put into notes matters that 
ought to be integrated into the article itself. 

4. In choosing a notation for the language treated, take the simplest satisfactory one 
among those in general use. Sometimes innovations are in order, but in all cases avoid 
cumbersome systems and symbols that are hard to print. 
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